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Courtesy of Mr. Augustus Hemenway 


Mrs. Mary Hemenway 
from the portrait by 
Ignaz M. Gaugengigl 
Perhaps the earliest of the pioneers in home economics, Mrs. Hemenway’s resourceful 
and determined efforts resulted in the establishment in the Boston public schools of sew- 


ing classes as early as 1863, and cooking classes by 1885. Her energy and financial assist- 
ance were also responsible for the pioneer work in teacher training in home economics. 
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Planning for Tomorrow 


In Home Economics 


N these days when we are _ hearing 
so much about a planned economy, 
planned production in agriculture 

and industry, state planning boards and 

the like, it is well for us who are home 
economists to take our place on a high 
point and look backward to get our-po- 
sition and forward to find our way. In 
the past we have come over a rough 
and unmapped road of many crooks and 
turnings, often directed by expediency 
rather than by clearly seen ultimate ob- 
jectives. We have expanded our offer- 
ings from courses in cooking, sewing 
and other household skills to include 
courses in such subjects as nutrition 
and meal planning, clothing selection 
and design, family relationships, home 
management, family finance, the fam- 
ily and its problems, child development 
and training, consumer education, and 
personality and personal adjustment. 

By the very names of the courses of- 

fered it will be seen that we have 

widened our horizons and enlarged our 
objectives. 

As we look back from the eminence 
of our present position we are con- 
fronted with the question of whether, 
as we have enlarged our offerings, have 
we at the same time deepened our 
channels or have we instead spread out 
into shallow rambling and meandering 
rivulets wandering aimlessly along. As, 
geographically speaking, in the same 
river there may be found qualities of 
age, maturity, and youth, so in our 
home economics we can see in some 
phases of subject matter as well as in 
some curricula the rapid rush of youth 
in new courses and the wide gentle 
valleys of old age in more established 
ones. For example, let us view food 
and nutrition, one of the oldest phases 
of subject matter, and consumer educa- 
tion, one of the newest. Food and 
nutrition study shows the evidences of 
maturity in its wide deep main stream 


By 
Mary S. 


lowa State College 


Lyle 





The week of November 5th will 
be celebrated as National Education 
Week. Programs built around the 
theme, ‘‘Educating for Tomorrow,” 
are planned to direct attention to 
the adaptation of education to the 
needs of a changing economic and 
social order. What kind of ‘“‘plan- 
ning for tomorrow’? we as home 
economists can do, is suggested 
here in such an inspirational way 
that we wish all home economics 
teachers and all supervisors might 
read it. 











of subject matter and many standard- 
ized practices developed by years of 
research. True enough it still has its 
small new rivulets rushing in to color 
the whole stream, such as the discovery 
of a new vitamin, but in general, the 
channel of food and nutrition is ma- 
ture. On the other hand, consumer 
education, with its small 
verified subject matter, the rough and 
rocky course it must. still pursue 
through lack of industrial cooperation 
and willful denial of accurate informa- 
typical characteristics 


amount of 


tion, bears the 
of young rivers. 
The — scene 
seems to show three well-defined main 
channels, three deepening and widen- 
ing streams of purpose to which all 
phases of subject matter are contribut- 
ing. First, the purpose of developing 
the ability of some to make a living in 
those pursuits to which home economics 
subject matter contributes, as dietitians, 
home service representatives for equip- 


behind us, however, 


ment companies, nursery school direc- 
tors, tea room managers and other 
such occupations. Second, the pur- 


pose of assisting in the process of de- 


veloping boys and girls, men and 
women as individuals to their optimum 
in health, social and economic living, 
and personality. Third, the purpose of 
training every man and woman, boy 


and girl to live a better life in a better 


home. 
Let us now look forward and see 
where these three streams of purpose 


are carrying us. Let us see what plan- 
ning for remote tomorrows we can do 
It seems reasonable to predict that 
there will continue to be many occupa- 
tions for women which will require the 
technical training to be found in the 
home field. This purpose 
would seem to carry on into stronger 
and more varied curricula. These oc- 
cupations require and will continue to 
require training at the college level and 
beyond. In planning for tomorrow 
those who are in charge of such train- 
ing will best serve ¢he students in 
training and the occupations needing 
trained people by keeping in very close 
touch with the changing requirements 
of these occupations and by adapting 
curricula and courses as needed. They 
will also need to keep close touch with 
the number of trained people needed in 
field and through 


guidance 


economics 


each devise means, 
vocational 
to training, of adjusting the number of 
number needed 


better co- 


and prerequisites 
people trained to the 
by the occupation By 
ordination with the commercial world, 
we must do a better job of “controlling 
production” than in the past. 

more and more 
live 


will also be 
need for training individuals to 
rich, full lives in good adjustment to 


There 


their surroundings. In the past too 
much emphasis has been placed on the 
perfection of the technical training and 
not enough on the perfection of the in- 
dividual taking the course. 

(Continued on page 338) 
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The History of Home Economics Education 


In Massachusetts 


By 
Millicent M. Coss 


Mary Hemenway Department of Household 
Arts 
Framingham, Massachusetts 


ASSACHUSETTS is unusually 
M rich in first things in education, 

and its home economics history 

is not less colorful than that in 
other fields of learning. 

As early as 1789 girls in the Boston 
schools were allowed to spend some 
school time on directed needlework. In 
1835 Boston girls of second and third 
grammar grades were taught sewing. 
In 1854 sewing under a special instruc- 
tor was extended to the fourth grade 
in Boston schools, when the School 
Board voted that “instruction in sewing 
be given to all pupils in the fourth 
grade and materials not exceding $20.00 
in value shall be furnished for each 
school in which instruction in the art 
is introduced.” Because of objections 
from the masters of some of the schools 
and from some parents, the next year 
the Board voted that “instruction could 


be discontinued in any schools when- 
ever the district committee thought 
best.”” 

It was not until 1863 when Mrs. 


Augustus Hemenway of Boston (known 
in her educational relationships as Mrs. 
Mary Hemenway) became interested, 
that a real beginning in public school 
sewing instruction was made. When 
Mrs. Hemenway saw the poor quality 
of workmanship pro- 
duced by women who 
sewed for the Sanitary 
Commission during the 
Civil War, she deter- 
mined to make every 
effort to have more 
girls in school taught 
to sew. In 1865 she 
interested Headmaster 
Robert Swan of the 
Winthrop School in al- 
lowing a class of older 
girls to receive instruc- 
tion in advanced 
needlework, sending a 
dressmaker and a seam- 
stress to the school and 
supplying all materials. 
Mrs. Hemenway con- 
tinued the work in the 
Winthrop School on 


A class in cookery at the Normal School of Household Arts, taken 


1Journal of Home Econom- 
ics. January, 1929, page 7. 
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Private class at the Boston Cooking School. 


The article in the ‘New 


England Kitchen’’ for April, 1894, from which this was taken, described 
the institution as ‘‘the oldest and most successful cooking school in the 
country.” 


this basis until 1873, when instruction 
in sewing in the public schools was 
taken over by the city of Boston. In 
1876 it was legalized by an act of the 
Legislature. 

In writing to Mrs, Hemenway in 
1888 Mr. said, “Who can esti- 
mate the benefit accruing in the homes 
of hundreds of thousands of people 
from this simple beginning inaugurated 
by yourself and so zealously and gener- 
ously supported by you throughout the 
last quarter of the century.” 

With sewing established firmly in the 
schools, Mrs. Hemenway, in 1885, turned 
her energies to inaugurating cooking 
classes, and was influential in having a 
model kitchen fitted up in the basement 


Swan 





from the ‘‘American Kitchen’? for December, 1897. 
lustrations are reproduced by courtesy of Pratt Institute Library. ics. 


All these il- 


of the Tennyson Street School. Teach- 
ing cookery there was a vacation pro- 
ject, and the school committee stipu- 
lated that at the close of the summer 
the equipment, which had been espe- 
cially built for the school, be entirely 
removed. However, the summer’s work 
was so Satisfactory that the restriction 
was removed and the instruction was 
continued. Mrs. Hemenway named this 
first public school cooking room, School 
Kitchen Number One. She paid all 
costs for its maintenance until the city 
took it over in 1888. 

Realizing the need for a textbook in 
cookery suited to the needs of the 
pupils, Mrs. Hemenway arranged with 
Mrs. Mary A. Lincoln to prepare The 
Boston School Kitchen 
Text Book. This was 
probably the first book 
of the kind to be pub- 
lished. As long as Mrs. 
Hemenway supported 
the Kitchen she gave a 
copy of the textbook 
and a certificate to each 
girl who completed the 
course. 

Miss Amabel Hope, 
who had been trained in 
the Liverpool School of 
Cookery, was employed 
by Mrs. Hemenway to 
teach in School Kitchen 
No. 1, following Miss 
Barnes, who was the 
first teacher. 

Since increasing fa- 
cilities for the teaching 


2Journal of Home Econom- 
January, 1929, page 9. 
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of cookery necessitated trained teachers, 
Mrs. Hemenway next conceived the 
idea of founding a school to train 
teachers of cookery for the public 
schools. In the same generous fashion 
which she had pursued with the other 
enterprises she started the Boston Nor- 
mal School of Cookery, with Miss Amy 
Homans as Director. This institution 
opened in 1887 as a private school; 
pupils were entered by selection and a 
tuition fee was charged. The course, 
at first one year, was later extended 
to two. 

Many of the early teachers of house- 
hold arts throughout the country were 
graduates of this school, probably the 
first of its kind in the country. By 
courtesy of the School Board, the Nor- 
mal School was housed in the Rutland 
Street School. Courses in science were 
Massachusetts Institute of 
By vote of the Boston 


given at 
Technology. 





School Committee the pupils, as seniors, 
had practice teaching in the public 
schools. In 1896 the name of the school 
was changed to The Boston Normal 
School of Household Arts. 

Mrs. Hemenway died in 1894. By will 
she provided that the trustees of her 
estate should devote its net income for 
a period of not more than fifteen years 
following her death, to the support and 
furtherance of objects in which she was 
interested during her lifetime. One of 
the objects named was the Boston Nor- 
mal School of Household Arts, 

After three years the trustees of Mrs. 
Hemenway’s estate offered the school 
to the Massachusetts State Board of 
Education. The offer was accepted, and 
in September, 1898, the school became 
a part of the State Normal School at 
Framingham, where it was known as 
The Mary Hemenway Department of 
Household Arts. A 
equipped by the children of Mrs. 
Hemenway in memory of their mother 
and a tablet of dedication was placed on 
the Wall. The former director, Miss 
Amy Homans, acted as consultant in 
the reorganization. Miss Louisa A. 
Nicholass, who had been a_ teacher 
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laboratory was. 


in the Boston Nor- 
mal School of 
Household Arts, 
became the head of 
the new _ depart- 
ment. 

Thus the oldest 
training school for 
teachers of house- 
hold arts was in- 
corporated into the 
oldest of the state 
normal schools. Its 
course was length- 
ened to three years 
and was greatly en- 


a 
i 
7 
: 
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¢ 
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These illustrations, taken from the ‘‘Amer- 
ican Kitchen” for December, 1897, depict 
the ‘‘before and after’? of a ‘“‘modern”’ 
home economics laboratory, in Lasell Semi- 
nary. The one above shows the old- 
fashioned laboratory for demonstration 
classes remodelled (below) into one where 
twelve girls could work out their problems. 


riched in subject 
matter. In 1922 the 
course was increas- 
ed to four years 
and the degree of 
Bachelor of Science 
in Education was 
conferred upon the 
graduates. In 1932 
the school became 
the State Teachers 
College at Fram- 


ingham; so the 
students now grad- 
uating from the 


household arts de- 
partment have re- 
ceived their training in a professional 
college. 

Another very early educational move- 
ment in household arts was initiated by 
the Women’s Educational Association 
of Boston. In 1879, that organization 
voted the sum of one hundred dollars 
the support of a cooking 
The sum was increased by sub- 
scriptions, On March 10, 1879 the Bos- 
ton Cooking School opened with Miss 
Maria Parloa as demonstrator. The 
classes were arranged in sections ac- 
cording to the expense of the materials 
used and the elaborateness of their 
preparation. There were classes for 
young ladies, for cooks already in serv- 
ice, and, on Saturdays, for girls from 
the public Later a training 
class for teachers was opened. Mrs. 
Mary Lincoln joined Miss Parloa as a 
teacher in the school. 

On December 21, 1882, an Act of In- 
corporation was granted to Mrs. S. E. 
Hooper and others establishing the 
Boston Cooking School. Thus the 
school probably was the first incorpo- 
rated institution for the teaching of 
cookery in the United States. In the 
Act of Incorporation, the purpose of 


towards 
school. 


schools. 





the school was set forth as follows, “to 
give instruction in scientific cookery, 
and to disseminate information of hy- 
gienic methods in the culinary art to 
all classes of society.”* The school 
was located at 174 Tremont Street; the 
first president of the school Mrs. Sarah 


E. Hooper, The first principal was 
Mrs. D. A. (Mary) Lincoln. It was 


while Mrs. Lincoln held this position 
that she wrote her famous cook book. 
Later principals included Miss Ida 
Maynard, Mrs. C. M. Dearborn, and 
Miss Fanny Farmer. 

Three methods of teaching were pur- 
lectures, practice 
persons 


demonstration 
classes, special lectures for 
wishing to learn the preparation of 
some particular dish. Increasing de- 
mand for teachers in other schools of 
cookery led to the establishment of a 
training class for teachers. Many well- 
known lecturers on foods were on the 
staff of the Boston Cooking School. 
The Boston Cooking School existed as 
a separate institution until 1903. 


sued: 


Lasell Seminary, now Lasell Junior 
College, at Auburndale, was a pioneer 
for schools of college preparatory level 
offering home economics. The subject 
was introduced into the regular curric- 
ulum in 1877 and has been taught con- 
tinuously ever since. 

The Women’s Educational 
dustrial Union of Boston for five years 
(1897-1902), maintained as one of its 
departments a School of Housekeeping. 
We quote concerning it: “The aim of 
the School of Housekeeping is a scien- 
tific study of the home and of condi- 
tions of daily life; that an impulse may 
be given to the further scientific study 
of these subjects, and that the standard 
of living and of life may be raised in 
all homes. The School of Housekeep- 
ing stands for the belief that such 
study is absolutely necessary to the de- 
velopment of a better citizenship, of a 


1 


and I[n- 


greater country, of a nobler race. 
The School of Housekeeping included 
(Continued on pege 336) 


1The New England Kitchen Magazine, April, 


1894, page 3. 
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What Labels Tell Us 
About 
The Goods We Buy 


By 
V. Coles 


Jessie 


University of Missouri 


is still lurking just around the cor- 

ner, it is necessary for most of us 
to spend what money we have carefully. 
We need to make it go just as far as 
we can. Choosing carefully what we 
want is the first step, since wise selec- 
tion is the first economy in spending. 
Careful purchasing is another way we 
can stretch our dollars and our pennies. 

When we buy a dress, a pair of hose, 
a box of face powder, a can of peaches, 
or any of the other countless things we 
as consumers purchase, we should ask 
ourselves several questions. Are we get- 
ting the best for the purpose? The best 
for the least amount of money? Do we 
know what qualities to look for and when 
we are getting these qualities? 

What can we do to help ourselves 
get the best for our money? What are 
some of the guides to which we may 
turn? How do they help us? Do they 
tell all we would like to know or all 
that it is possible to know about the 
things we buy? Are we making use of 
those which are available? 

Labels, advertisements, 
tests, standards are some of the guides 
upon which consumers are depending 
today or toward which we are looking 
for help in buying. Let us study these 
to find out how they are helping or can 


help us. 


T sett when Old Man Depression 


salespersons, 


What Do Labels Tell Us? 
According to a government agency, 
the label includes all that is on the ar- 
ticle or its container, all the printed 
matter which is packed with the article 
or attached to it or its container. 
Labels on goods we buy may carry 
any of the following information: 
1. Brand name or trade mark 
2. By whom or for whom article was 
made or grown 
3. Where the article was produced 
4. When the article was packed or 
when it should be used 
5. Quantity in container 
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6. Form or variety of article 

7. Something about the composition 
of article 

8. Size of article 

9. Use and directions for use 

10. Directions for care 

11. Guarantee 

12. Quality in terms of standards. 


Brand Names or Trademarks on the Label 

The manufacturer or distributor uses 
brands or trade-marks to identify his 
goods so that the buyer who has seen 
them advertised, has had them recom- 
mended to him or has used them be- 
fore, may ask for them by these names. 

The use of the brand on the label 
is satisfactory only if the product is 
the same every time we buy it. How- 
ever, this is not always the case. Al- 
though some producers emphasize the 
uniformity of quality of their goods, 
there are many reasons why goods sold 
under a specific brand may vary from 
time to time and from place to place 
sufficiently to prevent buyers from get- 
ting what they want and expect. 


By Whom, for Whom, Where and When 
Goods Were Produced 

The name of the distributor, manu- 
facturer, or grocer, is usually given on 
the label. If we find that one article 
of a particular manufacturer or grocer 
is good, it is natural to conclude that 
others will be good also. This method 
of selecting goods is not always relia- 
ble, however, since one product may 
not be as good as another put out by 
the same producer. 

Labels may also tell us where the 
article was produced. For example: 
Alaska salmon or Columbia River sal- 
mon, Japan, China, India or Ceylon tea. 
Goods are sometimes labeled “import- 
ed.” That they are imported does not 
necessarily mean, however, that these 
goods are better than those made at 
home. 

The dates when goods were packed 
is sometimes told on the labels as the 


day when milk was bottled, or when 
coffee was packed. For others, as ko- 
dak films and lactone tablets, the time 
within which they should be used is 
given. These dates may not always be 
accurate. For instance, a can of coffee 
dated as having been packed on June 
30 appeared on the grocer’s shelf on 
June 25. 


The Quantity in the Container 

The quantity contained in the pack- 
age is always given on the labels of 
foods. The federal and state food and 
drug laws require that a package of 
food shall be “plainly and conspicuous- 
ly marked with the contents in terms 
of weight, measure, or numerical 
count.” Although a part of the food 
and drug laws, this requirement does 
not extend to drugs. The quantity is 
sometimes, but not always given on the 
labels of these articles. Seldom, if ever, 
is it given on cosmetics. 

In the case of textiles, the quantity 
is given only in a very few cases. The 
label usually states the number of yards 
in a spool of thread or oynces in a ball 
of yarn. Sometimes dimensions are 
given on labels for sheets, blankets, and 
towels. Sizes of ready-made garments 
are given on labels but since each man- 
ufacturer has his own system, we can 
never be sure what the size means. 

Reading the label to determine quan- 
tity is often important to the buyer. 
The quantity given on the label is use- 
ful in making price comparisons. It is 
not safe to depend on appearance of 
the package to tell us how much we 
are getting, for containers are often de- 
ceiving, being made of thick glass or 
in odd shapes or they may not be en- 
tirely filled. One package may look 
larger than another but contain less. 


Form and Variety of Goods 

Information concerning form or va- 
riety is given on the labels of some 
goods. Labels tell us whether canned 
pineapple is sliced, crushed or in pieces, 
whether corn is canned cream style or 
as whole grains. They tell us the va- 
riety of cheese; whether lard is leaf or 
neutral lard; whether butter is dairy, 
creamery, ladle or process; whether 
salmon is pink or red. 

We may be interested in knowing the 
animal from which our furs are made. 
Can we get this information from the 
label? Sometimes, but not always. A 
few years ago furriers adopted rules for 
describing furs which provided that the 
correct name of the fur be used and the 
word “dyed,” “blended,” “tipped,” or 
“pointed” be used when such processes 
had been employed. These would be 
very useful if followed but unfortunate- 
ly they are not generally used. 

Many of the articles we find labeled 
with names of fine furs may be made 
from rabbit pelts. A study of the trade 
names under which rabbit fur is sold 
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reveals almost sixty names, such as 
Northern Seal, Baltic leopard, Mendoza 
beaver, French sable, Squirrelette, etc. 


Composition of Foods 


It is important to us to be able to 
learn something about the composition 
of foods. A few specific requirements 
are set up by the food and drug laws. 
If a food is an imitation, compound, or 
blend, it must be so labeled. For exam- 
ple, a jam or jelly, or a beverage may 
be labeled “artificially colored and imi- 
tation flavor.” If one ingredient is sub- 
stituted for another, the label must bear 
the name of the substitute. Sometimes 
just the name will tell us something 
about composition. Vanillin is not the 
same as vanilla extract. Just salad 
dressing is not mayonnaise. Process cheese 
has been modified by emulsification after 
melting. 

The quantity of certain drugs used 
in foods must be indicated on the label. 
Proportions of other ingredients, how- 
ever, need not be given. The rule has 
been laid down that the most important 
ingredient shall be named first on the 
label. Thus in the case of syrup labeled 
“cane and maple,” we know only that 
it is more than one-half cane. It may 
contain 90 or 95 per cent cane with only 
a small amount of maple syrup. 

In the case of drugs the quantijty or 
proportion of certain specified materials 
as alcohol, opium, morphine, chloro- 
form, and several others must be given 
on the label. The strength, quality, or 
purity must be stated if the drug does 
not conform to the standards recog- 
nized in the U. S. Pharmacopoeia or 
the National Formulary. 

The round purple stamp “U. S. 
Inc’d.” and “P’s’d.” appearing on meats 
means that they have been inspected by 
federal authorities and found to be free 
from disease and produced under sani- 
tary conditions. This label may also 
appear on cured and canned meats. 


Composition of Textiles 

In the case of textiles we can learn 
even less about composition. Mixtures 
of fibers in fabrics and articles of cloth- 
ing are seldom indicated on the labels. 
Even in cases where they are given, 
the information may be false since there 
is no government agency corresponding 
to the Food and Drug Administration 
to see that such information is truthful. 

A piece of toweling labeled “one- 
half linen” was found to contain only 
infinitesimal particles which might have 
been linen. Hose described as “wool 
and rayon” were practically all cotton. 
“Puredye” slips were found to be rayon. 
Fabrics labeled “pure dye” or “100% 
silk” had been heavily weighted. These 
goods are often described by trade 
names which may deceive the buyer, 
the true content being concealed. 

Labels on blankets tell that they are 
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“all wool,” “part wool,” or “all cotton.” 
If the labels say all wool or all cotton 
we know what to expect. But it is a 
different story with those which say 
part wool. Last year manufacturers and 
distributors of blankets agreed not to 
label their blankets “part wool” unless 
they contained at least 5% wool. If 
they contained from 5 to 25% they were 
to be labeled “part wool, not less than 
5% wool,” and if more than 25%, the 
amount of wool as 35, 50 and 70% was 
to be stated. In some localities these 
rules have been fairly well followed, 
but in others only about one out of five 
blankets are so labeled. 

Let us read the labels on the mat- 
tresses, pillows, and other bedding the 
next time we go to the market to buy 
these articles. A good many states 
have bedding laws which require cer- 
tain facts to be given on the labels. 
This information relates to the use of 
new and used materials used in fillings 
and the kinds of materials as cotton 
felt and cotton linters in mattresses and 
the kind of feathers in pillows. 

The fastness of color of textiles is 
another quality in which we are inter- 
ested. We often find goods labeled 
“fast color,” but the labels do not al- 
ways tell us whether the goods are fast 
to sun or washing or both. Although 
the label may give us the information 
we want regarding fastness of color, 
the information is not always accurate. 
In some laboratory experiments con- 
ducted on cotton fabrics, a number of 
those labeled “fast color” were found 
to fade rather badly. Some were labeled 
“guaranteed fast color.” 

Directions for Use and Care 

We may find suggestions and direc- 
tions for use of goods on labels. Sug- 
gestions for use of a product in plan- 
ning meals for specific uses (as in chil- 
dren’s diets) are frequently found on 
foods, and we are all familiar with the 
recipes which appear on labels. 

Methods of operation are usually 
given on mechanical devices such as 
sewing machines, vacuum cleaners, and 
the like. Directions for laundering or 
cleaning are sometimes given on labels 
of clothing as in the case of underwear, 
gloves, hose and some dresses. 


Standards and Grades on Labels 

We are hearing a lot today about 
standards and grades for consumers’ 
goods. There are a few instances where 
standards are now used on the labels 
of some goods. Since we are going to 
discuss standards in another article, we 
will not take them up here. 


Pictures and Other Trade-Puffing 
Frequently an entrancing picture takes 
up considerable space on a label. If ac- 
curate, it may in some few instances 
be an aid to the consumer. On the other 
hand it may have little or no relation 


to the product or its quality, and may 
in some cases actually be misleading. 

In addition to pictures there may be 
other material on labels which is not 
informative but is intended to persuade 
the reader to buy. Such statements as 
“Nature’s best,’ “Quality unexcelled,” 
“Help yourself to health,” “Pure radium 
charged air gives these beans their splen- 
did flavor and color” can only be desig- 
nated as trade puffing. 


The Guarantee on the Label 

This brings up the question of the 
guarantees which are sometimes found 
on labels. What do they mean? If we 
buy an article with a guarantee on the 
label, we should always inquire specifi- 
cally as to what qualities the article is 
guaranteed for, who guarantees it, and 
what they will do if the goods is not as 
guaranteed when used. Sometimes we 
will find upon such inquiry that the 
guarantee is not worth much. 


Conclusions 

Although we have not attempted here 
to enumerate all the specific points 
which may be found on the labels of all 
the goods we purchase, we have tried 
to show in a general way what to look 
for on the goods on the market today. 

What are our conclusions regarding 
the extent to which labels help us in 
buying? They do tell us a few of the 
things we want to know and because 
labels are probably the best source of 
information we now have, we should 
always look’ for them and read them 
carefully. 

There are, however, many things we 
would like to know about the articles 
we buy that we cannot find on the la- 
bels. Labels tell us pitifully little about 
the qualities of goods. We would like 
to know other things about the canned 
peas and the and the towels 
than just their We would like 
to know more about the composition of 
foods than that they do or do not con- 
tain certain drugs. We would like to 
know whether we are buying silk or 
much tin or lead 


sheets 
sizes, 


rayon and how 
weighting we are buying. 

There is much irrelevant material on 
labels which is intended only to sell 
the goods and not to inform the buyer 
such as pictures and general trade puf- 
fing. Some of this material may be 
misleading and some of it may be un- 
truthful. If it were omitted and infor- 
mation given in terms of standards un- 
derstandable by all, we could be more 
intelligent buyers than we are now. 

Much of the information we would 
like could be given on labels if produc- 
ers were convinced that buyers want it. 
Therefore we must ask our dealers fre- 
quently and consistently for informative 
labeling. If we insist hard enough and 
long enough surely we will eventually 
have labels which will help us get our 
money’s worth in buying. 
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New Opportunities 


In Housing Study 


By 


Hazel 


Shultz 


University of Chicago 


F unemployment means limited op- 
portunities for remuneration in es- 


tablished fields of activity, then 
people of imagination and _ initiative 
have the problem of pioneering in new 
fields. Though home economics has 


offered a diversity of opportunities for 
trained persons, these opportunities 
have been largely related to nutrition 
or clothing. The housing aspect of 
home economics has been but lightly 
touched, yet there are undoubtedly 
many opportunities for persons in 
either the general management of large 
housing schemes, or the direction of 
specific aspects of the larger projects. 

As a result of the cessation of build- 
ing during the war period the United 
States, as well as European countries, 
now faces the problem of providing 
better housing, particularly for the low- 
est income groups. While rents were 
soaring, families of limited incomes 
were crowding together in cramped 
quarters in order to meet advancing 
costs by dividing the rent as well as the 
space. Under such conditions, standards 
of living rapidly deteriorate or addi- 
tional strain is imposed upon those who 
struggle to maintain ideals. Better 
housing easily becomes a problem of 
general social and governmental con- 
cern. 

One of the specific problems is that 
of providing better housing for the un- 
attached working person. He, as the 
individual living in a family group, has 
citizenship rights and housing prob- 
lems. In housing schemes worked out 
to meet the needs of families, special 
provision for unattached persons should 
also be considered in order to remove 
the problem of the lodger in the family 
alike both lodger and 
family. 


unpleasant for 


Suggestions from The College Co- 
Operative Type of Dormitory 


The college cooperative dormitory 
which has been in operation in a few 
institutions for a considerable period 
of time has recently come into prom- 
inence and gives a suggestion and sup- 
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plies much experience which might well 
be utilized in the planning and es- 
tablishing of special units as a part of 
larger civic housing projects. The in- 
terest of a college or university in mak- 
ing cooperative dormitories available 
to students should be that of providing, 
in the best possible way, for good liv- 
ing conditions within the financial 
reach of students whom it welcomes. 
Good housing for the unattached work- 
er would be planned to meet common 
economic, hygienic and social needs. 
A cooperative type of dormitory at 
the University of Chicago, established 
in 1917, has been in operation during 
periods of prosperity -and depression. 
It was established in response to 
student requests for better housing 
during a period of acute housing and 
labor shortage. It is cooperative as re- 
gards the daily care of the house and 
the service of food. From time to time 
studies are conducted to determine how 
much time is devoted by individual 
students to the work of the house. 
While students agree to give an aver- 
age of one hour a day the work is 
actually carried on with slightly less 


time. In 1931 a study was made with 
a view to estimating the value of 
student time spent on labor in this 


house. The difference between the cost 
of living in the cooperative dormitory 
and other dormitories on the same 
campus was obtained and this: differ- 
ence was divided by the time required 
of each student in the co-operative 
group. It was found that the rate of 
earnings averaged not less than 75c per 
hour while the rate of remuneration 
for part-time work secured through the 
employment office rarely exceeded 50c 
per hour and more nearly averaged 35c 
per hour. As additional advantages ac- 
cruing to residents there is security in 
a job which is continuous during the 
occupancy of the dormitory, no time is 
lost in locating new jobs and going to 
and from work, and in a large measure 
the work can be fitted into the 
student’s schedule rather than inter- 
rupting the schedule through the neces- 
sity of holding a part-time job. 


The foregoing are advantages reck- 
oned in terms of money and time. The 
social and educational advantages are 
of no less value though they are a 
little more difficult to make clear in 
such tangible form that citizens at 
large might recognize them as deserv- 
ing attention. The social atmosphere 
approaches that of a large family, (six- 
teen students) or a small private school. 
In the entire history of the house, 
there has never been a case of student 
theft or petty pilfering, though each 
student carries her own outside door 
key and no room is ever locked in- 
side the house. It is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that unpleasant experi- 
ences of dishonesty are encountered 
from time to time in dormitories and 
that some theft and mutilation of li- 
brary books is anticipated. While the 
furniture supplied by the University is 
far from inspiring respect upon its own 
account, the freedom and responsibility 
granted to students is such that year 
after year there are those who paint the 
furniture in their own rooms, make 
minor repairs and exhibit an interest in 
the general upkeep of the building 
which is indicative of the highest type 
of citizenship. 

Upon the educational side much 
might be said in favor of this type of 
unit. Unlike the practice house, it car- 
ries no academic credit. No precon- 
ceived institutional standards are arti- 
ficially super-imposed upon unwilling 
students. Housekeeping standards are 
the result of house meetings and group 
determination. In this respect, it is edu- 
cation in the best sense since the bases 
for standards come to be understood 
by the residents as a result of partici- 
pation in the setting of them. On the 
side of social adjustments, such an in- 
stitution offers the richest possibilities 
for citizenship training. 


Possibilities for Adaptation for Civic 
Needs 


What possibilities are suggested by 
these cooperative dormitories for units 
which might be incorporated as a small 
part of extensive housing projects? To 
be specific, let us describe briefly 
though concretely, an imaginary unit in 
one section of a large housing project. 
Assume a house in one section of a 
project where unattached persons of a 
given community might find highly de- 
sirable living accommodations at a 
minimum cost, provided they were will- 
ing to assume certain citizenship re- 
sponsibilities and contribute a stated 
minimum of service toward the care 
and operation of the house. They would 
feel that such a house yas theirs to use 
and to care for. Also, they would see 
that the conditions under which one 
lives are, to a considerable extent, the 

(Continued on page 338) 
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Home Economics 
In France 


By 


Euphemia Torry 


Southampton, England 


“Homecraft teaching is not a job, it ts a 
mission.” 


HIS past year has seen the introduc- 

tion of a State certificate in France 

for the social worker without 
which appointments to posts in social 
services, such as kindergartens, baby-wel- 
fares and so on will not be made. Next 
year is expected to see a State certificate 
for the teaching of domestic science, 
enseignement ménager, which up to the 
present has been bracketed with manual 
work, travail manuel, and has had no 
separate official existence. It may be 
noted that for girls travail manuel usu- 
ally means professional dressmaking. 


In French elementary schools, thirteen 


is leaving age and no home economics 
is taught. In secondary schools dress- 
making is on the program and “free” 
secondary schools have home teaching, 
but lately preparation for the baccalaur- 
éat (a certificate admitting its holder to 
a university) has been officially adopted 
in girls’ schools and the time given to 
womanly occupations is consequently 
much reduced. Seldom is there a special 
home economics teacher but one of the 
mistresses will qualify to take the class. 

In écoles primaires supérieures (higher 
primary schools) manual work and house- 
keeping are on the program and the 
same subjects are introduced at the end 
of the training of elementary 
school teachers but, here 
again, a separate professor is 
seldom employed. 

Obviously therefore there 
is little scope for the pro- 
fessional teacher of home 
economics in State schools. 
But there is opportunity for 
the school teacher to add to 
her earnings by qualifying to 
take the home economics 
class. For this work she re- 
ceives extra pay as well as 
extra chances of promotion. 
Naturally a high technical 
standard cannot be required 
but as, on the other hand, 
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A center 


Dining room in the 


the advantages to the teacher are con- 
siderable, it is not surprising that there 
are many more candidates for the cer- 
tificate than places for them to fill. It 
is not unusual for three-quarters of the 
candidates to fail in the examination 
and even those who pass do not always 
gets posts. 

The subjects of the examination for a 
certificat d’aptitude a l’enseignement du 
travail manuel et des travaux ménagers 
are: 

Two written papers, one on hygiene and 
one On economy: two hours being al- 
lowed for each. 

Original drawings of some kind: four 
hours, 

Cutting out and dressmaking: sixteen 
hours, 

Housework, laundry and cooking: four 
hours. 

The teacher’s examination takes place 
in Rue Debelleyme, Paris, where the 
municipality also organizes weekly eve- 
ning classes for school teachers. The 
course is thirty lessons in home econom- 
ics, that is, cooking, laundry, and house- 
work, and thirty in dressmaking. These 
cannot be taken during the same season 
but the candidate must pass in both at 
one examination. Teachers therefore at- 
tend for two winter sessions. The train- 
ing and examinations in Rue Debelleyme 
constitute the most official organization 





staffed from the Rue Monsieur school. 





students’ quarters of the home economics 


school at Dijon. 


of practical home economics in France. 

But establishments 
pay much more attention to the subject. 
(As in Belgium “free” education usually 
means that organized by Roman Catholic 
The sisters of St. Vincent 
Rue 


“free” educational 


institutions). 
de Paul have an 
l’Abbaye, 
home 
Circumstances have altered the work in 


establishment in 
formerly 
trained. 


Paris, where many 


economics teachers were 
recent years and now term-time training 
is almost entirely used by girls who wish 
to be good homemakers and only in the 
long holidays do teachers come for an in- 
tensive course of preparation for the 
teaching certificate. 

Entering one sees, immediately on the 
left, a small dispensary where the sick 
poor of the neighborhood come for con- 
with a and for treat- 
ments, dressings and so on. The space 
is very small but beside the consulting 
room two tiny rooms have been parti- 
tioned off for treatments while in an 
outer room more ordinary dressings are 


sultation doctor 


done. Students get some of their nurs- 
ing practice here. 

In the main building, there is a huge 
room used as a kindergarten. Here again 
pupils get practice under a certificated 
kindergarten teacher. 

On the upper floor are the kitchens 
and class-rooms. There were not a large 
number of pupils at the time of my visit 
and there was nothing strik- 
ing in the way of arrange- 
ment or equipment. Here as 
in all the other school kitch- 


ens I saw in France, the 
pupils cooked over one or 
two central stoves with 
ovens. There were no rows 


of gas-rings for demonstra- 
tion purposes. Similarly, the 
laundries had no ma- 
chinery than will be found in 
public washing 
France. In fact 
designed to 


more 


the many 
shelters in 
the place 
train girls to be housekeepers 
with they 
was designed to 


was 


possess. It 


train 
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what 
not 











A cooking class at the Maison Ménagére, Dijon, one of the best 
known provincial training schools. 


teachers and demonstrators and the 
Sister was slightly skeptical about those 
who felt able to teach after a mere holi- 
day course. 

I was accompanied on my visit at Rue 
l'Abbaye by a student from the training 
college, Institut Social Familial Ménager 
at 11, Rue Monsieur. This Institute be- 
gan many years ago as a training centre 
for housewives and is now entirely oc- 
cupied with the training of teachers, so 
it seems to have changed places with the 
Rue l’Abbaye school. 

I must not dwell on the charm of the 
old house and garden in Rue Monsieur 
which has been transformed, I believe, 
from the residence of some rich aristo- 
crat. It has atmosphere. Let us leave 
it at that. 

Training is given for work in the so- 
services and for the teaching of 
home economics. The college gives its 
own diplomas and students who obtain 
them (about two thirds of the entrants) 
get places either as workers in the social 
services or as teachers in Centres d’Edu- 
cation Populaire. 

These centres are part of the mouve- 
ment social familial et ménager which 
hopes to improve French homes and en- 
courage married women, _ especially 
mothers, to remain at home and not go 
out to work, The centres are frequented 
by the salaried woman worker who is 
given leave of absence from her employer 


cial 


to attend the household courses. Begun 
in 1924, the centres now number 307 and 
have given instruction to 31,559 women. 

It is this teaching that the directress 
of the Institute in Rue Monsieur de- 
scribed as “not a job but a mission” (un 
véritable apostolat) and she went on to 
explain that most French working-class 
girls leaving school at 13 went direct to 
a factory or shop. At any age after 18 
they marry, having no experience of 
housekeeping at which they are so inefh- 
cient that their husbands’ wages disappear 
like smoke and they are obliged to sup- 
plement them by their own earnings: 
“Home life is thus destroyed. The only 
way to reconstruct it is to teach women, 
and on our teachers depends the comfort 
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of thousands of 
French homes and 
perhaps the future of 
France, for what is 
a country without 
homes?” 

Teaching both at 
the Institute and in 
the centres is entire- 
ly practical, even the- 
ories being taught 
during practice. On 
the practice side the 
subjects are: The 
house, its arrange- 
ment and_ upkeep, 
clothing, making, 
cleaning and mend- 


ing; food, cooking, food-values and 
prices; handicrafts, account keeping 
and saving. 

Under General Education there is a 


list of subjects in which ethics, psychol- 
ogy and family teaching figure largely. 
Social laws and hygiene take a good deal 
of time. It was explained to me that the 
students had to know vastly more than 
they were supposed to teach on subjects 
of family life because the women who 
attended the centres brought all sorts of 
complicated problems 
to them. For this 
reason also a very 
high moral standard 
was necessary. 

Training is for 
two years in both 
sections of this In- 
stitute and students 
spend a number of 
periods of several 
weeks each, working 
in kindergartens, 
baby-welfares and 
other health and 
social centres. 

In the provinces 
the 
leges are all “free,” 
that is, Roman Catholic. For the 
Church “the family” is the ideal unit. 
For socialists “the state” comes first. 
But since, in France, it seems to be 
only Catholics who care about home 
economics at all we naturally find 
teaching concentrated on simple home 
life. Institutional requirements are 
hardly touched upon. 

The best known of the provincial train- 
ing colleges are at Grenoble, Issenheim, 
Bourg and Dijon. (The province of Al- 
sace-Lorraine is not included here as it 


training col- 


has its own system more on German 
lines. ) 
It was my privilege to stay in the 


Maison Ménagére in Dijon where about 
100 pupils are working. Twenty-five years 
ago Mademoiselle Gaullet and four 
friends started a campaign for teaching 
home-making and with difficulty collected 


fifteen non-paying pupils but the class 
dwindled to one! They then went to the 
dressmakers and begged them to give 
their apprentices a half day a week to 
attend the classes. Only a few responded 
and this attempt also failed. Mlle. 
Gaullet then went to Paris and took a 
diploma hoping, justifiably, that the pres- 
tige of the capital would help her in the 
province. On her return she was advised 
to charge fees “for no one appreciates 
what they get for nothing.” She did so 
but gave a mid-day meal in return for 
the payment of 6 cents a day. This class 
succeeded and from it has grown a school 
with some 60 working class girls learning 
home-making, about thirty better class 
boarders learning “superior family edu- 
cation” and ten or fifteen learning to 
teach. The last two sections live and 
work together. 

Two beautiful old houses each with a 
charming courtyard have been adapted 
for the purpose. The kitchen, dining- 
room and parlour of the école ménagére 
open by such huge windows inte the court 
where flowers grow that they almost seem 
to be part of the garden. Students often 
bring their work into this courtyard espe- 
class when chairs 


cially the “little trades’ 





A corner of kitchen in the home economics department of the 
Rue Monsieur school, in Paris. 


are upholstered, book-cases made from 
packing cases and so on. For Mlle. 
Gaullet is a hardened beggar and much 
of her college has been furnished with 
gifts of old furniture re-made by pupils. 

Two were working the 
teacher’s diploma. They were sent from 
a convent school in the Jura mountains 
where 


nuns for 


the home economics class .had 
accused of being old-fashioned. 
Like Mlle. Gaullet years ago the convent 
knew that a diploma from a city college 
would establish prestige. 

Almost all the diplomées from Dijon 
are absorbed into the college itself, which 
employs twenty-five teachers, some work- 
ing in the neighborhood 
managed from the college. “My teach- 
ers mostly get married fairly soon and 
(Continued on page 340) 
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“We Want to Study Home Economics” 


The Interesting Development of 


a Boys’ Home Economics Class 


By 


Helen 


McDougall 


De Kalb Township High School 
De Kalb, Illinois 


IMES of depression usually bring 

procedures of retrenchment. This 

story tells the opposite tale—one of 
expansion during the time of budget cuts, 
heavier teaching loads, and other, such 
emergency measures. In some ways it 
is this very economic situation which has 
forced the expansion. In many schools 
the enrollment in high school home eco- 
nomics classes has increased as much as 
100% during the past three years. The 
explanation seems to me to be twofold, 
first, the daughters have been forced into 
more active participation in home activi- 
ties, and secondly, the type of class work 
has been improved to meet current: prob- 
lems, and therefore, is more appealing. 
It is another type of expansion I choose 
to present, one which has been caused by 
opening the department to the other half 
of the homemaking population. 

When senior boys are willing to stand 
the ridicule that inevitably follows the pi- 
oneer in order to participate in regular 
class work, a long step forward toward 
the goal of home economics has been 
achieved. ‘And boys are not only willing, 
but demanding the privilege. The follow- 
ing is an account of the form this rising 
tide of boys’ interest is taking in the De 
Kalb high school. 

During the fall term last year boys 
singly and in twos and threes came to 
the foods teacher, asking permission to 
join a foods class. The teacher reacted 
true to form, somewhat flattered by their 
seeming interest, but skeptical withal 
about the seriousness of their feelings. 
On discussion with them she gathered 
that they wanted a real course in food 
preparation, food purchase, nutrition, and 
meal service, not as she at first imagined 
a course in eating and camp cookery. 

The administration after expressing 
grave doubts came to the decision the 
teacher had reached, namely, that most of 
the boys were expressing a sincere desire, 
and that such a course would be meeting 
a real need. The first day of the new 
semester found a full class ready for 
whatever was to come. 

The class was as cosmopolitan as any 
twenty boys in senior high could possibly 
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Ages varied from fourteen to 
senior. Racial 


make it. 
eighteen—sophomore to 
and cultural backgrounds were very dif- 
ferent. They represented all types of 
scholastic ability from the chronic flunk 
to the traditional A student. Their extra 
curricular interests were to be found in 
sports, dramatics, journalism, High-Y, de- 
partmental clubs, and parties, From the 
point of view of a home economics teach- 
er such a class is a liberal education in 
modern high school life. 

The boys were asked to tell what they 
seriously expected to get out of such a 
class when they registered for it. To a 
person they wanted to learn to cook, their 
reasons varying from being able to help 
mother, getting a job as assistant cook at 
camp, a desire to eat, learning something 
interesting to do in leisure time, to be- 
ing able to teach a possible wife. In 
their other hopes there was less uniform- 
ity but learning what they needed to eat 
to be healthy was quite general. How to 
behave was a common desire, and espe- 
cially how to carve and to be a compe- 
tent host. Some wanted to know how to 
buy food economically and how to plan 
menus, others how to order from a menu 
card, and the other desires were widely 
scattered. After reading each suggestion 
to the class the teacher read aloud and 
discussed some courses of study which 
have been used in similar classes. She 
discussed the aims of the home econom- 
ics department and talked informally 
about what this class could do, inviting 
their reaction and opinion throughout. 
Then she presented an outline of a course 
for their approval. They made two very 
pertinent suggestions concerning units of 
major emphasis. Throughout these pre- 
paratory exercises the class did an ex- 
ceptionally high type of thinking; their 
suggestions were constructive and the at- 
mosphere of the class wholesome. In pre- 
senting the laboratory problems that 
could be studied the instructor expected 
they would eliminate baking and _ the 
more difficult types of preparations in 
general, but not this group, they really 
wanted to learn to cook, and as one said, 
“You aren’t a real cook unless you can 


make biscuits and pie.” So, they started 
out, did learn to cook, and much more. 
From my point of view it is the “more” 
that is of greatest significance, although 
these boys have forced me to accept the 
cooking skill as a value in itself since I 
from them, from mothers, 


have heard 


sisters, and girl friends, how some are 
practicing at home either to help or as a 
hobby. Several girls have reported on 
the way the boys have cooked and enter- 
tained in their own homes. Unless I miss 
my guess there will be twenty wives with 
young husbands who are appreciative of 
the labor the three meals a day may in- 
volve, and twenty young wives who can 
be given real assistance when they most 
need it. 

In addition to some knowledge and skill 
in cooking the boys acquired the poise 
and ease that comes from knowing what 
and how, and having a chance to try it 
out. By the end of the semester all the 
boys could be host, serve, carve and en- 
tertain with the ease that many a thirty 
year old husband could envy. The coach 
said the foods boys’ behavior showed up 
very well on basketball trips. An Eng- 
lish teacher commented on an increased 
ability in oral composition, and the chap- 
erones appreciated the courtesies at the 
prom. A food habits questionnaire given 
at the beginning and end of the semester 
showed improvement in food choices. 
Only one weight chart showed the wrong 
during the 
course. All can read current articles on 
foodstuffs, food 
understanding and 
this material. 


direction duration of the 


values and needs 
make suitable 
One led a 
discussion in a government class on food 
legislation as a result of interest in that 
material from the foods class. 
sults are all directly those of a foods 
Others can be stated as awak- 
ened interest in all the home life prob- 
clothing to buying. Many 
demonstrated high ideals for family life, 


food 
with 
application of 


These re- 
course. 
lems from 
and showed a willingness to help toward 


attaining their their 
homes. All a desire 


ideals in present 


indicated for fur- 
ther work in the home economics field. 
The laboratory exercises embraced the 
following types of preparation. In some 
cases the entire class made the same 
product and in others each product was 
different. In the cooking of 
fruits, and vegetables the experimental 
method and the method 
determined from the six or eight tried. 
In muffins, for example, all made plain 
muffins the first lesson; and second lesson 
was a review of the technique and each 
varied his product by adding ingredients 
or substituting different flour or liquid. 


cereals, 


was used best 


Many times boys worked alone. On jobs 


such as candy and cake making working 
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in twos seems expedient. For meal prep- 
aration groups of six prepared the meal, 
invited two or four guests, and served 
their group of eight or ten. I felt 
smaller working groups would be more 
efficient here, but practical difficulties pre- 
vented. Girls from the department and 
faculty were asked as guests, one girl be- 
ing asked to serve as hostess. 


The units taught varied in purpose and 
in length. The following is a brief out- 
line of the work considered. 


1. Maintaining the food supply. 

Causes of food spoilage 

Methods of keeping food for short 
periods of time—for long periods 

Refrigeration — principles, purchase 
of refrigerator, care. 

Cooking as a means of caring for 
food—selection of utensils, cooking 
temperatures, cooking methods, 
the stove selection and care 

Arrangement and care of the kitchen 
—selection of small equipment, 
cutlery, labor saving arrangements, 
lighting, ventilation, etc. 

Canning and preserving 

Maintaining the food supply outside 
the home 

The marketing structure 
Factors affecting price 
Commercial canning, hot house 
production, distance shipping 
Food legislation 
Food inspection 

2. The body needs fuel. 

The fuel value of foods 
How determined 
Fuel value of foodstuffs 
Calorie value of common foods 
Calorie value of prepared foods 

How body fuel needs are determined 

Conditions which affect the amount 
of heat produced and energy needs. 

The effect of a shortage or surplus 
of calories. 


3. Breakfast. 

Menu—types, adequacy, variety 

Breakfast foods—selection, care, 
preparation, service 
Cereals, fruits, eggs, beverages, quick 

breads 

Preparing and serving the meal 

4. How the body uses food. 
Anatomy of digestion and absorption 
Factors influencing good digestion. 
5. Food for growth and health. 

Use, needs, and how to meet body 
needs in terms of protein 
Minerals—iron, calcium, phosphor- 
us, iodine, copper 
Vitamins—A, B, C, D. 

Food value of common food groups 

Adequate dietaries. 

6. Lunch—menu, foods, meal service. 


Menu—cafeteria, lunchbox at home. 
Foods—purchase, care, preparation, 
service. 
Vegetables, cheese dishes, salads and 
dressings, desserts, cream soups. 
Meal service. 
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7. Dinner. 

Attractiveness and adequacy in menu 
planning 

Dinner foods—purchase, care, prep- 
aration, service 
Meat, fish, poultry, soup, vegetables, 

appetizers, desserts. 
The host’s responsibilities 
Dinner parties. 
8. Eating out. 

Conduct 

Ordering a la carte and table d’hote 

New names for common foods 

New foods. 

9. Quantity food preparation, planning 
and serving for functions during 
the term. 

Problem of estimating amounts 

Menu problem for a large group 

Low cost problem 

Eliminating waste 

Efficiency—labor saving tools, good 
arrangement, division of labor 

Styles of service. 


The class met seven forty-five minute 
periods each week for seventeen weeks. 
The first unit consumed three weeks, 
the second on fuel needs about two, 
breakfast, about three, use of food, one, 
foods for health two, lunch two, dinner 
four, and eating out, two lessons. 


The cost of such a course is usually 
an essential consideration when it is 
first proposed. The costs were kept at 
the level of the work for girls although 
the course was weighted more heavily 
in proportion with actual preparation 
lessons. Whenever possible lessons 
were taught at no cost by preparing the 
product for some other purpose—we 
baked cup cakes, two hundred and fifty 
of them, for a Y. W. C. A. tea, we 
baked twenty pies (one each) for a 
basketball banquet, we dressed chicken 
for the cafeteria, thus saving money and 
making it possible for the boys to 
work with full sized portions independ- 
ently. Incidentally this procedure 
served one other purpose, namely: to 
secure good publicity. As I made the 
plans for both the class and for these 
activities it was possible to articulate 
the preparation lessons smoothly with 
the activities. When meals were served 
and eaten the boys each furnished some 
item of food used. The cost to the 
pupil consisted of a text book, three ten 
cent donations of food and an apron. 

It seemed wiser not to make any uni- 
form ruling concerning aprons except 
that they be clean and really cover the 
boy’s suit. Most of the boys chose the 
butcher apron style (several mothers 
made them at home), and about a third 
chose the smock type. From the stand- 
point of appearance it would be wise to 
have all outfitted alike, but I don’t see 
the wisdom of such forced expenditure 
in these times. After all, efficiency of 
work and cleanliness are the only 
standards which really matter. 


During the semester the class found 
frequent opportunities to lend their tal- 
ents to help other activities of the 
school. The refreshment committee 
chairmen for two proms, and the senior 
picnic were foods class boys who made 
practical application of their informa- 
tion. Two banquets were entirely 
planned, prepared, and served by the 
joint endeavor of the girls’ and boys’ 
classes. If I had been in doubt before 
of the seriousness of these young men 
these banquets removed it completely. 
They assumed their full share of the 
responsibilities of cooking large quanti- 
ties, in serving, and in the less interest- 
ing job-of cleaning up. Cooperation be- 
tween the classes was valuable to both. 

Toward the end of the year both 
boys’ and girls’ classes were having 
group dinners. The boys invited two 
girls each to their parties, one to act 
as hostess, and the girls in turn invited 
two boys each, one to act as host. Boys 
who at the beginning of the semester, 
when asked by their own group to be 
a host at breakfast, seated the group 
and refilled water glasses with the 
greatest amount of discomfort, suc- 
ceeded, at the end of the semester, in 
carving a roast loin of pork, serving an 
elaborate dinner, and withal seeing that 
the conversation kept moving so swiftly 
that attention was distracted from their 
own maneuvers. I do feel, and I be- 
lieve each member of the class would 
agree with me that one of the results 
of the class was an increase in ease and 
confidence at the table regardless of the 
company. 

Comment which has come from the 
community to me has been for the 
most part favorable. A grocer told of 
improved buying habits of a rural fam- 
ily since the son has studied foods, and 
since he has taken over the buying. 
Several high school girls have com- 
mented on the increase in social ease 
their particular friends exhibit. Four 
mothers thanked the class for the in- 
creased cooperation of their sons at 
home. In passing you may be inter- 
ested to know that my best informa- 
tion indicates that all but two boys 
were doing cooking at home at the 
close of the class. 

In order that townspeople may know 
what the school is doing once each year 
the school is opened to the town and 
each department exhibits its work. 
Each class planned what form its par- 
ticular exhibit would take. The boys 
elected to exhibit cooked products of 
their own make plus certain charts on 
nutrition and a table well set for break- 
fast. I used the exhibit as a test and 
each boy was assigned a different prod- 
uct which had been studied by the class 
to date. It took cellophane and guards 
to keep the exhibit intact, so—, I would 
say it was successful! Credulous folks 

(Continued on page 335) 
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Publicising Home 


Courses 
By 


George Robert Momyer 


Principal, San Bernardino High School 
San Bernardino, California 


dictated either lower salaries or 

greater teacher loads, sometimes a 
measure of both. When one is asked to 
bring individual class enrollments up to a 
minimum standard or to drop them, there 
is bound to be a sad thinning of the 
ranks of the less popular classes in every 
subject and sometimes the slump may 
threaten an entire department. 

In a western high school, vocational 
teachers and teachers of other non-re- 
quired subjects found themselves fighting 
for their share of the enrollment. There 
were no bloody noses, understand, but 
there was keen competition for numbers. 
The art department used its resources to 
get out attractive posters, putting forth 
the advantages offered by the art courses, 
and followed this with a weekly art ex- 
hibit in the library. The result was a 
record enrollment in every class. 

Some of this enrollment was at the ex- 
pense of the home economics department, 
which immediately rose up and got busy. 
Looking over the field they decided that 
their appeal must be made to high school 
students and to their parents, but mostly 
to students for parents only occasionally 
take part in choosing courses; that it must 
be attractive to the eye, artistic, and 
catchy so it will be noticed and studied; 
and that it must be well organized and 
must show the worthwhileness of each 
course as well as its attractiveness. 

The home economics teachers evaluated 
the seven courses to be offered the fol- 
lowing semester in terms and with illus- 
trations attractive to students. These 
courses were Personality and Etiquette, 
Family Relationships, Home Management, 
Interior Decoration, Textiles and Cos- 
tume Design, Food Courses, Dietetics. A 
cleverly illustrated mimeographed page 
was prepared for each course, and the 
seven pages were clipped in a folder which 
was distributed one to each home room 
teacher and a number for the bulletin 
boards.* 

On the first page, the inferiority com- 
plex devils meet the reader. “Do you 
wish to excel as a gracious hostess? Do 
you want to know how to introduce peo- 
ple correctly? Do you want to know how 
to develop charm and personality? Do you 


N recent years economic necessity has 


* * We regret that lack of space prevents us 
showing all the clever drawings that the folder 
contained. The few that are shown will, how- 
ever, give an idea of the originality that made 
such effective advertising.—The Edtor. 
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Parade 


What fabrics can you wear? 


COSTUME DESIGN: 





create? 


> Hanemaker 


Pattern maker 
Style advisor 





The D 
Fabric 
Fashion 





What fabrics are in the fashion parade this season? 


w fabrics by thoir first names? 
hig : ihat ones should you avoid? 


When you examine 8 fabric in the 
Can you mike a little mong buy a good wardrobe? 
Do you realize that, even in purchasing ready-mades, you need 


the ability to judge quality in fabrics? 


Ou may not be an artist, but every day you are making a picture 
of yourself. Is it @ sytphony of line and color or 
a caricature? 
What personality type are you? 
\ What color type are you? 
What type are you architecturally? 


What influence should this knowledge have on your 
choice of clothing styles and colors? 
What are your figure defects? Do you mow how to 
hide thes through your choice of styles? 
What general impression do you wish your clothing to halp you . 


We @annot all be dress designers, but we can leam to select 
becoming lines and colors for ourselves and others. 








Clerk in yardage or ready-mades 
Buyer in yardage or ready-mades 
Dressmaker 


Designer of dresses 


Professional shopper 


why? 
Can you wear satins? Velvet? Organdie? Plaids? Stripes? 


store, can you judge its quality? 











know how to order in a cafe or hotel 
dining room? Do you know why you 
sometimes have an inferiority complex 
and how to overcome it? These and 
many more questions will be answered in 
the Personality and Etiquette course.” 
Illustrations and references to vocational 
material complete the page. 

On the second page, expansive head- 
lines call, “EXTRA! EXTRA! the Ameri- 
can Home is on Trial!” Farther down 
the page, “Why should we expect an un- 
trained woman to make a good home 
when we do not expect an untrained man 
to earn a good income? (This was a 
boomerang to the boys.) Do you realize 
that happy homes like cherry pies don’t 
just happen? Here is the recipe for a 
happy home. Do you understand all it 
implies? Security of affection, freedom 
of development for every member, mu- 
tual respect, emotional stability, and sense 
of humor. Directions, mix: serve fresh 


daily.” On this page a man _ looking 
through a long telescope from the bewil- 
dered world sees a boy and a girl putting 
up the motto, “God Bless Our Home.” 
“A course in Family Relationships will 
make happy homes.” 

On page three, the man in the moon 
who usually looks down on romantic af- 
fairs is standing on one foot with his hand 
on a big book labeled, “Family Budget.” 
“Let us get the low down,” the pamphlet 
urges, “on this question; where does the 


money go?” Any high school student can 
understand that language. “What is the 
standard of living of the average Ameri- 
can family? Do you know that a woman 


spends more than seventy-five per cent 
of the income in the average home? Do 
you know that most of the women are 
untrained spenders and that experience is 
a costly way to learn?” A survey of a 
dozen related vocations is followed by a 
(Continued on page 342) 
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Personality in Dress 


HERE may be some who remem- 
ii ber the time when one could al- 
ways tell a teacher by her looks. 
For those who are either too young or 
are situated with a group where that 
species is extinct, there remains the 
comic Valentine reminiscent of the 
proverbial school ma’am. Recently a 
small boy returning from a social gath- 
ering where many teachers were pres- 
ent remarked that you couldn’t tell 
them from the others. In our efforts to 
emulate the 1934 streamline model in- 
stead of the model “T,” there are some 
who forget the time, the place, and the 
business. There was a time when we 
were told that “Clothes do not make a 
man,” but rather are we saying now 
with Carlyle, “Clothes have made men 
of us.” 

One of the mental faculties which we 
all exercise and yet exercise most un- 
consciously is that of passing judgment 
on the people we meet. In a majority 
of cases the judgment is superficial and 


inaccurate; but nevertheless the esti- 
mate is made. Some people— a very 
few — reserve final judgment ‘until they 


hear one talk. These will use the tone 
of voice and what is said as a true 
index; but the vast majority will form 
an opinion based largely, if not entirely, 
on appearance. We tell the world 
daily of our ideals, ambitions, our very 
degree of culture or good breeding, 
through dress; and it is told so plainly 
that “he who runs may read” and, per- 
chance, he who reads may run. 

In spite of the fact that some con- 
sider dress a snare and empty vanity 
dress has a tremendous influence upon 
individuals, upon both the wearer and 
beholder. Even young children are sus- 
ceptible to the effects of clothes. We 
have come to an understanding of the 


way our attire affects our behavior, 
establishes self confidence, and con- 
tributes to our success in life. Dress is 


a universal medium of communication. 
It embraces signs known the world 
Dress can express gaiety, sad- 
ness; hopefulness, despair; impudence, 
haughtiness. 

No doubt there are a few geniuses, 
a few positive characters, who are able 
to “rise above” the environment, who 
are able to impress those with whom 
they come in contact in spite of their 
clothes. Sometimes a woman, having 
made good in her profession, boasts 
that she has not looked in a mirror for 
years; but such a woman is a rare ex- 
ception, and it is not sa‘e to gamble 
with success by following her example. 
It is not the geniuses with whom we 
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over. 


By 


Edna J. Benson* 


Director of Home Economics 
West Orange, New Jersey 


are concerned, however, for they are 
few; most of us are not so fortunate. 
Observation makes us realize that the 
reaction to clothes is an important 
factor. 

Many a teacher possessing a keen 
mind, but with a natural disregard for 
clothes, has lost opportunities for lead- 
ership and self expression which her 
brain power should have given her. The 
consciousness of being becomingly and 
fittingly dressed for the occasion 
strengthens and insures one’s self-com- 
mand, graciousness, resourcefulness. 
This very often enhances the per- 
sonality. Many times a teacher will 
think “anything will do” for school. 
This is indicative of her mood; it is 
reflected in the kind of work she pro- 
duces. There are several classifications 
of these individuals, the parrakeet type, 
the Jenny Wren type, the ostrich type. 

The parrakeet is the teacher who is 
clad in festive raiment when her real 
objective is the school’ room. In last 
year’s velvet evening dress she looks 
as if she had slept in the clothes she 
wore to the party the previous evening. 
No amount of wit can ever take away 
the sting of being ridiculous. Often her 
attire has the effect of having been 
selected hastily and thoughtlessly. 

The Jenny Wren is that drab type 
of individual who is addicted to “muddy 
brown” and has no “interest in clothes” 
when she really feels she is too hope- 
lessly plain to be adorned by them. It 
is this type of individual who needs 
a large dose of pep in clothes, so that 
she and her work may be stimulated 
and inspired and both may escape that 
dead level of monotony so prevalent in 
the game of school teaching. This class 
has many members. One has only to 
attend a few conferences to verify this 
statement. They are there, because of 
habit. Their attendance is passive, 
seldom active. They are the static 
group. 

The ostrich is the type of individual 
who tries so desperately hard to fool 
the public that she succeeds only in 
fooling herself; the perennial sweet six- 
teen who refuses to see that “Life Be- 
gins at Forty.” She is unlike the 
French woman, whose clothes are so 
perfectly adapted to her age and in- 





* Reprinted by permission from the New Jersey 
Educational Review. 


dividuality that she appears to the world 
ageless. 

Perhaps in the past traditional ideas 
of what a school teacher “should be,” 
combined with very low salaries, were, 
in part, productive of this group. Mod- 
ern times admit a teacher to be a hu- 
man being. As such, an intelligent pro- 
fessional woman should interpret the 
mode of today in the same way a busi- 
ness woman does. 


In the business field an employer ex- 
pects a business woman to represent 
efficiency and success as a reflection 
of his success. A successful business 
woman has a well ordered mind. She 
is always immaculate. You feel cer- 
tain that she loves the dash of a cold 
shower. Her clothes express the mode 
of today with clear cut discrimination 
and good taste. She shies at fads. She 
selects business-like clothes for busi- 
ness-like occasions, and leaves the pic- 
turesque and frivolous for her hours 
of relaxation and recreation. 

The school business, if it pays ade- 
quate salaries, is entitled to the same 
degree of good taste and fitness of at- 
tire in the teacher that is demandea 
of the business woman. A man who 
wore a tuxedo to business would raise 
in the minds of his employer grave 
doubts as to his sanity or to his ac- 
tivities. Yet we try to excuse the 
teacher who wears the party frock to 
school or whose clothes express a 
broken and listless spirit, the attitude 
that “anything will do.” 

A few good things, wisely selected 
with a view to their suitability to the 
occasion, enhance one’s own person- 
ality. They are more satisfactory and 
prove a better investment than an elab- 
orate assortment chosen at random and 
made to “do” for all occasions without 
giving the impression of being intended 
for any. Simplicity in design should be 
faithfully observed, since it is efficient 
from the standpoint of economy and is 
always graceful as well. This stress- 
ing of simplicity must inevitably lead to 
the ultimate of art in dress. The 
quality is recognized immediately as 
sincerity, which is the essence of 
charm. Charm is not dependent upon 
clothes. It is a quality from within. It 
manifests itself in one’s ability to ex- 
press herself through her clothes. 
Helen Hayes, the actress, in the March 
issue of Good Housekeeping says, “Taste 
will at all times betray or unfold the 
quality of any woman.” 

As pedagogues, we are told we must 
have a plan, an aim, an objective. Why 
can’t we carry this over into our attire? 
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Who's Who in Home Economics 
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Etta Proctor Flagg 


Former Supervisor of Home Economics, 
Los Angeles, Califronia 


For twenty-seven years Miss Flagg served as supervisor 
of Home Economics for the city of Los Angeles, California, 
resigning in June 1934 to return to her home in Hollis, New 
Hampshire. 

Miss Flagg received her training at the Framingham 
Normal School at Framingham, Massachusetts; at Teachers 
College, Columbia University; and took special courses at 
Springfield Normal College, Pratt Institute, Atlanta College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, Universities of Pennsylvania, 
California and Southern California. 

Her teaching experience has been wide. She established 
home economics in the public schools of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts and at Mount Allison College, New Brunswick, and 
taught in New Britain, Connecticut and in Santa Barbara, 
California. 

When home economics was first established in Los Angeles, 
Miss Flagg was appointed assistant to the first supervisor, 
Miss Florence Stevenson. In 1907 Miss Stevenson resigned 
and Miss Flagg became supervisor, holding that post until 
June, 1934—27 years of outstanding service in home economics. 

In 1907 there were 11 home economics teachers in Los 
Angeles; in 1934 there were three hundred and twenty-five. 
Under Miss Flagg’s supervision school cafeterias and day 
nurseries were organized about twenty years ago, and to- 
day there are 202 cafeterias in the elementary schools and 
every junior and senior high school in the city is equipped 
with an up-to-date cafeteria. 

In a tribute paid to Miss Flagg at a luncheon given by the 
California Home Economics Association, Southern Section, 
last May, Miss Susan Dorsey said, “It is not too much to 
claim that through all these years Miss Flagg’s instruction 
and inspiration have had much to do in making the homes 
of our people not only habitable, but comfortable and at- 
tractive....Without fear of contradiction it can be said to 
no person does this city owe so much as to Miss Flagg for 
the dissemination of useful knowledge and the cultivation of 
those gentle arts which make the home a wholesome and de- 
lightful refuge”. 


NOVEMBER, 1934 
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Ruth Atwater 


Director of Home Economics, National Canners Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


Pratt Institute High School, Brooklyn, New York, gave 
Miss Atwater her start in home economics training. All stu- 
dents were required to take a well coordinated homemaking 
course and it was the interest she found in this that de- 
termined her choice of a profession. 

An intensive two year teacher training course in home 
economics at Pratt Institute in the school of Household 
Science and Arts supplemented by an extra year followed 
the high school training and provided a diploma as a certi- 
fied teacher of what was then called Domestic Science. 

Miss Atwater’s first two years of teaching were in Water- 
town, New York, supervising crafts work in the elementary 
schools and teaching food preparation and meal planning 
in the high school. At the end of two-years, she resigned 
and taught in the New York public schools for one term, 
then at Pratt Institute in the School of Househeld Service 
and Arts. When the teacher training course was discontinued 
at Pratt, she resigned and studied for two years at Columbia 
University, taking a bachelor’s and master’s degree. 

In 1923, she went to Skidmore College as head of the Food 
Department, and spent four years there, training teachers in 
home economics. In 1927 she resigned from Skidmore to 
accept the position as Director of Home Economics of the 
National Canners Association, Washington, D. C. 

Of her work, Miss Atwater says: “During the seven years 
I have been in the business field, I have constantly called upon 
my teaching experience and training in the solution of the 
many problems that arise in doing contact work for a trade 
association. My work consists of interpreting the research 
of the Association to the consumer, and of bringing the con- 
sumer’s point of view to the industry. This is done through 
such methods as addressing student and consumer groups, 
personal conferences with deans of home economics, heads of 
nutrition departments and others interested in training home 
economics teachers.” 

A vital part of the work is the preparation of bulletin 
material suitable for consumers and the writing of special 
articles for magazines, trade papers and newspapers. 
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Lunch 











A New 


N the New York City high 
schools, pupils are not per- 
mitted to leave the building 
to get lunch—they must either 


By 
Elizabeth Brannigan 


York High School Cafeteria 


lunches, the girls showed up very 
well. Miss Clark is inclined to 
attribute this fact in part at 
least, to a required course in 





bring food from home or pat- 
ronize the cafeteria run by the 
school. Since almost all the 
students buy at least a supple- 
mentary hot drink or a dessert, 
this means that cafeteria patron- 
age is extremely heavy for the 
size of the school. 

A visit to the cafeteria of the 
Washington Irving High School, 
a girls’ high with strong home 
economics department, proved 
very interesting. Miss Clark, the 
dietitian in charge of the cafe- 
teria, explained that they serve 
two thousand girls daily, in three 
periods. There are two student 
dining rooms, on different floors, 





School Lunch Problems 


Question No. 1 


What are the problems that arise when food 
for the one hot dish for the school lunch is 
chiefly provided through pupil contributions, 
and how can this be most efficiently managed? 

Write your answer to this and send it to 
the Editor by November 15th. Each answer 
must be typewritten and should not contain 
more than 500 words. The best solutions will 
be published at our usual space rates. Each 
month we will state a typical problem that 
might arise in the operation or organization 
of school lunches and publish the answers. 
Answers to problem No. 1 will be published 
in the January number. 


home economics which all girls 
take their first year, and whic 
gives them a general conception 
of dietetics. 

One feature of the actual serv- 
ice in this cafeteria I found es- 
pecially interesting, and Miss 
Clark assured me that it was, so 
far as she knew, unique. The 
students passing in line, help to 
make their own sandwiches. Dur- 
ing the morning, trays are pre- 
pared with three kinds of bread, 
sliced and stacked in groups of 
ten slices. Every alternate slice 
is buttered, and a piece of waxed 
paper is put under every second 
piece of bread. The _ student 








and a faculty dining room. One 
student room and the faculty 
room are on the floor with the 
kitchen; the other room, on the floor 
above, has its own serving pantry and 
is connected with the kitchen by a 
dumbwaiter. Supplies are brought up 
to the fourth floor kitchen by elevator, 
during class periods. 

The school building is an old one, 
and is crowded at present. As a result, 
the cafeterias are used for study halls 
except during the periods, and 
the kitchen and storeroom space are 
at a premium, One large range and a 
cooker, slicer and peeler, sink and ice- 
box, with tables, constitute the principal 
equipment of the main kitchen. Re- 
frigeration is supplemented by an elec- 
tric refrigerator near the counter which 
The 
more 


noon 


is used for salads, desserts, etc. 
too small to hold 
than the minimum of food supply to 
ensure against failure of delivery or 
shortage of some item, so the inventory 
is very small, and buying is done almost 
entirely on a day-to-day basis. 


storeroom is 


The manual work of the cafeteria is 
done by a cook, two kitchen boys and 
part time workers—two dishwashers, 
girls who make salads and sandwiches 
and do counter work, and two cashiers 
and two checkers, making sixteen per- 
sons in all. Normally, a good part of 
the work is done by girls from the vo- 
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cational home economics classes who 
are given training in all the aspects of 
food service, but this year these girls 
are not being used. It was decided that 
the students could take more advantage 
of the work in their senior year, instead 
of in their junior year, when it had 
always been offered, so it has been 
necessary to skip one year. 

The food served to the students in 
this cafeteria seems to meet with their 
approval—at least, there were very few 
criticisms offered through the sugges- 
tion box which was tried out for a time. 
Miss Clark, who makes the menus and 
does all the buying, tries to get from 
the girls suggestions as to what they 
would like and how they would like it, 
and follows them as much as possible. 
She serves only Grade A milk, and, at 
this season, almost entirely fresh fruits 
and vegetables. Later in the winter, of 
course, canned foods are used more 
plentifully. All baking (except bread) 
is done in the kitchen, and this, too, is 
a practise popular with the girls. No 
plate lunches are offered—this system 
was tried, Miss Clark said, but did not 
seem to work with the students, They 
do, however, choose well-balanced 
meals as a rule, she told me, and when 
checked with a system of cards for “A” 


chooses her filling and the kind 
of bread she wants; the worker 
spreads the filling on the top 
slice of bread and hands the girl that 
slice and the one beneath it, on the 
waxed paper. Then, as she goes down 
the line, the girl can put her sandwich 
together. This system does not waste 
time, as might be thought, and it saves 
materially, not only in labor, but in 
waste, since there are never any left- 
over sandwiches. It is very popular 
with the students, too, Miss Clark said 
and they sell considerably more sand- 
wiches under this system than before. 


The average check in the cafeteria is 
around fifteen cents, and prices are: 


SOE hose ace shy G's 4-6 bin de RE SESH Ta ee 5c 
WS Bae ck ous pig a'ai 0's BsbiesShe x 5c and 10c 
TC pee nee ed aa emery eee 5c 
POPOES WIA BTAVY «00s. 0.0.0'ss0s d' 10c 
| a a a a ae 7c 
Meat substitute ............5c and 10c 
RR Met aig. ow ibn is bane aie 10c 
(includes bread and butter sandwich) 
SMG WICKES 6 0.6 sasocs csp tied SANG Ve 
LS, eee he EZ 
PRAT CANO FAD 8 area od swregidne 5c 
Cocoa (with marshmallow) .........5c 
LROCOIGUE CMINK v5 5 sins cied.cm onsen eene 
BENG sh a5 ass Redoluaars 2c and 3c 
OES YS ee oe ae a ar ee 5c 


Candy is offered for sale, but at the 
very end of the counter. 
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The New 
Aluminum 


Finish 


By 


Doris W. McCray 


HE _- stain-resistant, non-corrosive 

freezing trays of the various electric 

refrigerators are familiar to all home 
economists. Other equipment is now 
available in this same new finish, known 
as “alumilite’ or “anodic” finish. 

Anodic finish (or alumilite finish) on 
aluminum is a thick, hard coat of alu- 
minum oxide, which is a whitish powder. 
The anodic finish is produced by the elec- 
trolytic process. The utensil is immersed 
in a solution which has an electric cur- 
rent passing through it. The article is 
connected to the positive or “anode” side 
of the hook up. No metal is deposited 
on the surface; the finish is actually a 
part of the aluminum itself. The finish 
is especially adapted to utensils which 
will be subjected to hard and careless 
usage. 

Cafeteria trays in this finish possess 
special advantages. They appear clean, 
smooth and silvery white, with a dull 
sheen, They are not discolored or stained 
by spilled foods, even such acids as cat- 
sup, chili sauce, beet pickles, vinegar, 
lemon juice, salad dressings, paste mus- 
tard and fruits, and will not mar either 
china or linen with dark smudges such 
as the uncoated trays and some of the 
commonly used flatware will do. 

In purchasing anodic cafeteria trays, be 
sure the beads are tightly closed. If the 
anodic coat is not entirely unbroken, 
stains may eventually find their way un- 
der the film and there remain impossible 
to remove. It will pay to buy the best 
quality. 

The 16” x 12” tray is popular in school 
cafeterias, dairy lunches, soda fountains 
and grills, and this new finish makes it 
particularly attractive. 

The sandwich tray illustrated with the 
glass of milk and sandwich in a waxed 
paper envelope is useful for a school that 
serves soup or one hot dish at noon. The 
tray is graceful in shape. 
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Trays are available in various sizes and 
shapes, including oval and round, and all 
will nest for convenient storage. The 
round tavern tray (ten inch or thirteen 
inch tray) with sides one and three- 
fourths inches high might be used for 
very young children who are likely to 
allow bowls of soup or cups of milk to 
slip onto the floor. 

The mixing bowl partly filled with 
flour, shown in the illustration, will not 
turn a batter or cake frosting gray, as oc- 
casionally happens with aluminum utensils. 
The capacity is five quarts; a three quart 
size is also available. It is light in weight, 
easily lifted and handled, strong and un- 
breakable. 

Four sizes of bakers’ icing bowls with 
flat bottom are available, ranging from 
the small one which is nine and one-half 
inches in diameter at the top, four and 
three-fourths inches in diameter at the 
bottom and four and one-half inches deep, 
to the largest one which is sixteen inches 
in diameter at the top, eight inches at 
the bottom, and seven and one-half inches 
deep. Nine sizes of bakers’ mixing bowls 
in alumilite finish are available, ranging 
from the smallest in five and one-half 
quart capacity to the largest one furnish- 
ing one hundred and ninety-eight quart 
capacity. 

Heavier gauge aluminum is used for 
the larger utensils, to give them the 
necessary strength, but the finish is the 
same. Among other items that may be 
had in this finish are covered refrigerator 
pitchers, water pitchers and plate rings. 

The finish is not utensils in 
which foods are to be cooked. 

The egg beater illustrated is an excel- 
lent example of a small piece of house- 
hold equipment adapted to beating from 
eggs. 


used on 


one to twelve It is ten and one- 


half inches long and built for speed. It 
is smooth running and particularly good 
from the standpoint of sanitation. It 
does not rust or spatter black grease into 
the eggs or cream. Other utensils furn- 
ished in this finish in regular household 
size, through the usual retail dealers, are 
baking and dessert pans in two sizes: 
11% x 4% x 2% inches. A triangular 
sink strainer, 1034 
which will not chip off, since the surface 
is very hard, unlike a painted or plated 
surface; a rotary food press, nine inches 


inches in diameter, 


high; a colander or vegetable rinser, nine 
and one-fourth inches in diameter, and a 
one-pint dipper are other household items. 
A round dishpan, quart size, 
and an oblong dishpan, thirteen quart size 
are especially interesting to the cafeteria 


fourteen 


manager, since they may be used in the 
white sink without the gray 
scratches which are usually 
produced when an aluminum pan is used. 
In caring for this, as for other aluminum, 


porcelain 
appearing 


use mild cleaners or soaps, and avoid soda 


ash, trisodium phosphate or _ similar 
strong alkaline cleaners or 


will destroy the protective coating. Rinse 


soaps which 
promptly with clean hot water. 
This aluminum has 
hard knocks in the freezing compartments 
of over a million electric refrigerators, 
and on the radiator grills of many of the 


type of stood 


finest automobiles. It is also used for 
furniture trims, outboard motor tanks, 
fruit juice extractors, high chair trays 
and gift novelties. Some electric food 
mixers come equipped with alumilite 
bowls, which are ideal for whipping 
mashed potatoes, batters and frostings. 


The finish is a wonderful improvement 
over the finish aluminum for 
many purposes in the cafeteria and lunch- 


natural 


room, 
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Simple Accounting System 


For a Moderate Size School Cafeteria 


Briefly stated the following journals, ledgers and statements 
will readily record and control the accounting procedure for 
a modern sized school cafeteria: 

JouRNALS: 
I. General Journal 
1. Original Entries 
2. Adjusting Entries 
3. Closing Entries 
CasH Book: 
I. Cash Receipts Journal 
1. Sales Column (Controls all cash sales) 
2: General Column 
Il. Cash Payments Journal 
1. Accounts Payable Column 
a. Net Amount Column 
b. Purchases Discount Column 
These two columns do control purchases providing 
all purchases of the month are covered by checks 
during the month and under last date of month 
2. Salaries Column 
3. General Column 
CAsH PRooFs: 
1. Reconciliation of Monthly Bank Statement 
2. Check Book Stub Proof 
3. Cash Book Balance Proof 
LEDGERS : 
1. General Ledger 
a. Balance Sheet Division 
b. Profit and Loss Division 
2. Accounts Payable Ledger 
STATEMENTS: 
I. Index Monthly Statements 
1. Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 


“A g/ Disbursements, Accounts Payable Proof 

ai Assets and Liabilities 

4. i ” Profit and Loss with Proof 

5: i ” Inventories, Accruals, and Deprecia- 
tion Reserves 

6 . ” Merchandise Inventory (Food) 

f “i ” Equipment Inventory 


8. Adjusted Trial Balance 
9. Post-Closing Trial Balance 
10. Statement of Expense in Detail 
At the end of each calendar year or if preferred each 
school year, the nine or ten monthly cafeteria statements 
should be combined into Yearly Summary and Comparative 
Statements as follows: 
1. Statement of Receipts and Disbursements for Year 
2. Statement of Disbursements, Accounts Payable Proof, 
for the Year 
3. Statement of Sales Average per day for the Year 
4. Bar Graph Showing Gross Sales for each Month in 
School year 
5. Summary Statement of Profit and Loss for the Year 
6. Circular Graph Showing Cost and Profit in each one 
Dollar Sale for Year 
7. Summary Statement, Inventories, Accruals, and Re- 
serves for the Year 
8. Comparative Statement of Sales Average per day for 
Two Years Ending December 31 
9. Comparative Bar Graph Showing Gross Sales for each 
Month in School Year for Two Years Ending Dec- 
ember 31 
10. Comparative Balance Sheet for Two Years Ending 
December 31 





By 
E. F. Burmahlin 


Director of Business Education, E. C. Glass Senior High School, 
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11. Comparative Statement of Profit and Loss for Two 
Years Ending December 31 
12. Circular Graph Showing Costs and Profit in Each One 
Dollar Sale for Two Years Ending December 31 
13. Sales, Operating Costs, Expenses Purchases Discount, 
and Net Operating Profit for the Year Ending De- 
cember 31, shown by months 
Cafeteria accounting has its monthly cycles and therefore 
after the monthly bills, invoices or statements are paid, 
which should be as soon after the first of the month as pos- 
sible, the accounting should be under the way not later than 
the second or third day of the next month. 
The regular accounting procedure for each new month may 
be suggested as follows: 

1. See that all salaries, invoices, and monthly statements 
are paid by check by Commercial Director by the 4th 
or 5th of the new month. See UNPAID file. Write 
across face of invoice on monthly statement, “Paid by 
Check No. x.” Have an expert corporation account- 
ing student check the check book stubs for addition 
and substraction corrections for the current month 
before the books are turned over to the bookkeeper 
of the month. Make sure that a journal entry was 
made for each deferred and fixed asset bought dur- 
ing months. 

2 (a) Record entries from check stubs to cash book (Flace 
check mark to right of $ amount). (Have Com’! !Dir. 
approve entries) and post with check stub number. 

(b) Record Journal entries from reverse side of check 
stubs (Check date on stub to show transfer) to jour- 
nal and post. Accounts Payable, General Ledger, A, 
B, C, D, ete. part, post from Cash Book to p. 14, G. L. 

(c) In posting, list definite name of item bought for Silver- 
ware, China & Glassware. Kitchen Furniture & Equip- 
ment, and Expense Account. 

3 (a) See that cash sales of each day are recorded on stubs 
and that these figures agree with daily bank deposits 
per pass book and per bank statement of current month. 
If Pass Book figures disagree with Bank Statement 
Deposits the latter takes preference. 

(b) Record on Receipt Side of Cash Book and Post. 

4. Post original amounts from invoices, arranged numeri- 
cally in dates and monthly statements which should be 
checked in upper right hand corner, directly to credit 
of accounts, payable accounts, and to general ledger 
personal accounts for goods bought not to be sold, 
such as: 1. Napkins; 2. Soap flakes; 3. Matches; 4. Ice 
Coupons; 5. Cleanser; 6. Washing Powder; 7. Soap; 
8. Office Supplies. Place two check marks in upper 
right hand corner of an invoice which is marked 
“Charged directly to Expense” or “Charged directly 
to Purchases.” 

5. Before ruling cash book and after you have cash book 
totals in pencil make (a) CASH PROOF of stubs (Be 
sure dollars and cents columns are strictly perpendicu- 
lar) and cash book, (b) Make RECONCILIATION 
OF BANK STATEMENT, both on separate reverse 
sides of last two check stubs used. Paste adding ma- 

(Continued on page 343) 
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, al her- boht Griddle Cubes 


cess for your baking demonstrations. 


And make sure your pupils realize 
that, for fine home baking, it is true 


yet only I* worth of ROYAL 





HE next time you tell your pupils 
about the hows and whys of suc- 
cessful griddle cakes, try this interest- 
ing and practical variation of the 
lesson. 
Put on the blackboard a list show- 
ing the approximate costs* of the 
principal ingredients used, like this: 


LSS Se Boe ne EAA oan Rr 6¢ 
ere 
PNG ai i pcigiesisaees ate 
4 tablespoons butter.............3¢ 


3 tsps. Royal Baking Hewiier « oe 
Then, call your pupils’ attention to 
the trifling cost of the Royal Baking 
Powder used. Only 1¢ worth to make 

14 to 18 feather-light griddle cakes! 
Doesn’t it seem foolish to experi- 
ment with a doubtful brand when the 


*These costs, of course, vary according to locality. 
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best baking powder costs so little? 

And that penny’s worth of Royal 
insures the same delicious good- 
ness every time. For Royal qual- & 
ity never varies. It always leav- 
ens perfectly. That’s why Royal 
has been the standard with 
cooking experts and 
housewives for 65 years! 

It pays to insist on 
Royal Baking Powder for 
your class work. Then 
you are certain of suc- 







economy to use only the best baking 
powder—reliable Royal! 





»ROY AL now 
sells at the lowest 
price in 17 years 








FREE COOK BOOK—Mail the cou- 
pon below for free copies of the fa- 
mous Royal Cook Book to distribute 
to your pupils. Over 300 recipes; 
many helpful hints on baking. 




















ROYAL BAKING POWDER - PRODUCT OF STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED R 
Dept. 1601 691 Washington Street , New York City , New Y¥ ork 
Please send me free_______copies of the Royal Cook Book for class use. CODE 

Name sniliaitianmas 
Address. 

City and State. ee 

Name of School cosiemenll 

Copyright, 1934, by Standard Brana» incorporated 
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1 a. ‘An Impromptu Lesson in Flower Arrangement 


this dessert 
will be 
better 


oon Burnett’s Vanilla 





because of 


BURNETT'S 
VANILLA 


The reason for any recipe’s success is 
the flavoring extract that you use in its 
preparation. When you use Burnett’s, 
you know that your flavor will be per- 
fect, your dessert pure and wholesome. 


Since 1847 Burnett’s Pure Vanilla has 
been preferred by good cooks because 
they know that it will never fail them— 
always uniformly delicious, always the 
same strength. Burnett’s has brought a 
happy ending to many thousands of re- 
cipes the country over. 


In all your cooking ingredients you de- 
mand the finest quality. Insist on the 
finest flavoring extract — Burnett’s! 


A REMINDER 


Don’t forget the other Burnett products 
that make cooking a pleasure — Bur- 
nett’s Color Pastes and Color Tabs, and 
Burnett’s Improved Marshmallow — 
ready to use for sauces and frostings of 


all kinds. 


Burnett’s sparkling little bock- 
let of cooking ideas, “Doubly 
Delicious Desserts”, is yours for 
the asking. Just write us on your 
school letterhead. 


JOSEPH BURNETT COMPANY 
437 D Street, Boston, Mass. 


Something You Eat Today Will Taste 


Better Because of Burnett's Vanilla 





Edna E. von Berge 






Kiser Junior-Senior High School 


Dayton, Ohio 


| 


| T was a veritable florist shop instead 
| of an office, those first few days of 
school, for a new principal had taken his 
iplace among us, and his many friends of- 
fered congratulations by sending gorgeous 
bouquets and baskets of flowers. 

After a few days of early fall heat and 
stuffiness, the flowers lost their freshness 
and were sadly in need of attention. What 
a lesson! The florist shop moved up to 
the home economics department, where 
ninth grade classes were working out a 
party project. What have been 
more appropriate than to introduce a les- 
son on flowers, so much a part of pretty 
The teacher demonstrated the 


could 


iparties? 
freshening up of the bouquets, by chang- 
ing the water, cutting the stems under 
water, removing wilted leaves, flowers 
and decayed petals, and rearranging them 
when necessary. Each group then prac- 
ticed on other baskets of flowers and 


bouquets that day and for several days 


following. 

While working with the flowers, we 
pointed out various kinds for the pupils 
to name, so that they would familiarize 
themselves with many that were unusual. 
A review on following days, aided the 
students in remembering the new varieties 
learned. Stress was laid on the fact that 
flower tending, growing and arranging, 
could be made a delightful and profitable 
hobby. For several days, those who were 
able to do so brought flowers from their 
home gardens, many of them most unusu- 
al, named them and described their man- 
ner of growing, planting and care, and 
then arranged them before the class while 
members made suggestions or criticisms 
for better arrangement. Credit of course 
was given for these contributions. 


Two florists’ daughters were assigned 
the giving of a talk on items of interest 
pertaining to the care of cut flowers. Val- 
uable information for the girls came out 
of these talks, including such points as :— 


1. Do not hunch flowers when putting 
them into a vase or, basket. Place them 
one at a time, and arrange with care. 

2. Avoid top heaviness. Use a substan- 
tial looking vase for heavy flowers, low 
bowls for short flowers, and higher ones 





| 


for very long stemmed ones. 


3. Using a vase of a color represented 
in the bouquet, results in a pleasing effect. 





4. A pleasing effect in arranging flow- 
ers in a high backed basket, is attained by 
placing the taller flowers in the rear, and 
the smaller ones in the front. 


5. In using flowers for parties, carry 
out the color scheme used in the other 
table decorations, prizes and food if pos- 
sible. 


6. Flowers of like texture, and not a 
combination of feathery dainty flowers 
and coarse heavy flowers should be used. 


7. An uneven number of flowers results 
in a more artistic arrangement than when 
an even number is used. 


8. Fewer flowers, rather than a massive 
arrangement, usually results in a more 
charming bouquet. 


9. Flowers stand out more for their 
own beauty of line, color and texture, if 
placed in neutral colored and undesigned 
vases, which do not detract. 


10. Stems of flowers cut in three dif- 
ferent lengths, add interest. 


The interest shown in this lesson was 
far beyond the expectation of the teacher, 
who has planned for further practice in 
class, by allowing the girls to arrange any 
bouquets for the principal’s office, for 
teachers and class parties, at any time in 
the future. It is often quite a problem 
for teachers to look after their own flow- 
ers when they have no running water in 
their rooms, but in our department, the 
care of flowers offers little difficulty, and 
will no doubt increase the love of flowers 
for girls who through lack of knowledge 
in the past, had no desire to work with 
them. 


New Meat Charts 


The Bureau of Home Economics, of the 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., has prepared a set of seven charts 
on meat cookery as an outgrowth of the 
research on meats conducted by the 
3ureau. These are excellent black and 
white posters showing the cookery proc- 
esses of various cuts of meat, especially 
the lower price cuts. Sets may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for 50 cents a set. 
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We Want to Take 


Home Economics 
(Continued from page 326) 
wondered over biscuits and divinity 
alike. The boys thrived on it. It took 
me a day or so to bring them back to 
earth, so voluminous had been the 
praises. It was advertising, and sensa- 

tional at that, but fairly wholesome. 

In testing results several methods 
were employed. The subjective devices 
already recorded throughout the paper 
enabled me to pass judgment. At the 
end of each subject matter unit a test, 
usually of the objective type, was given. 
On each major food preparation group, 
such as quick breads, both practical and 
objective tests were given. In addition 
at the end of twelve weeks of work a 
one hundred question multiple choice 
test was given, the results carefully 
charted and reteaching done as seemed 
appropriate. The final test was brief 
and of little moment. It was too late 
then to do anything. If any results were 


unsatisfactory an early morning make-up | 


class attempted the remedy. 

According to my standards and those 
of the class itself it was a successful 
semester. Such a class is to be offered 
again whenever demand arises. In ad- 
dition to this course three additional 
semesters’ work have been opened to 
boys. A year’s course in homemaking, 
heretofore open to senior girls, is now 
open to boys as well, for what is home- 
making but a joint enterprise, and why 
not consider it such in our training? 
I feel confident that the girls in the 
class will benefit by the points of view 
the young men may introduce on the 


economic, social, and psychological 
problems of family life. The boys 
should also profit from sharing the 


girls’ ideas. Both leave the class better 
able to recognize the responsibilities in- 
volved in setting up a home, and have 
a more concrete and attainable ideal to- 
ward which to work in their own home- 
making undertakings. The old adage 
“a problem defined is a problem half 
solved” would suggest that a course 
such as this preceding marriage should 
help prevent many difficulties, and 
point the way toward the solution of 
others, which may not arise for some 
time to come. The class will determine 
its own course, but problems of hous- 
ing, child training, home management, 
home finance, consumption, family re- 
lations, health and home nursing, per- 
sonality development, home furnishing, 
and the relation of the home to the 
community will certainly come before 
the group in one way or another. 

A one-semester course for senior 
boys and girls who are not home eco- 
nomics majors is planned to consider 
those problems of social behavior and 
personal life that the individual finds 
of significance. Getting on with people, 
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appearing to advantage, selecting and 
supervising one’s wardrobe, food facts 
for the individual, health as an asset, 
earning and spending, individual house- 
keeping obligations, conduct away from 
home, when entering the business 
world, the college world, and using 
leisure productively are subjects which 
may demand the attention of the group. 
It is planned to use as many resources 
in the way of faculty, townspeople, wide 
library reference work, current maga- 
zine reading, and the like, as possible. 

Boys have knocked and the doors 
have opened a crack. May the future 
hold the door wide to boys and girls 


alike—our united hope for good homes 
and happy families. It seems odd that 
although so many have readily accepted 
the principle of co-education we still 
struggle in our mind over the “dangers” 
of teaching boys and girls together the 
things nearest their lives. Some day 
we will go all the way, but in the mean- 
time steps such as the one recorded 
above are in the right direction—a 
place to take hold that others can un- 
derstand—where the results are apparent 
and easily measured. Taking boys alone 
and teaching foods is a start the 
path will continue to open into full oppor- 
training for both sexes. 


and 


tunities for 


kitchen-tested recipes: 
number 3 
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OW BR 
ARE PURE _ 


AaRBONN 


I SODA 


“US.2 stanDAR® 


ANy 
gptiNG say? 


MAIL THE COUPON 


CHRISTMAS FRUIT PUDDING 


334 cups sifted flour 
1% teaspoons Arm & Hammer or 
é ow Brand Baking Soda 

¥% teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

1 teaspoon nutmeg 

¥% teaspoon cloves 

1% cups suet, ground 

14% cups molasses 

eX cup sugar 

3 eggs, well beaten 

14 cups milk 

1 cup raisins 

¥X% pound candied lemon and orange 

peel, shredded 

Y% pound candied citron, shredded 

4% cup nutmeats, broken 
Sift flour once, measure, add baking soda, 
salt and spices and sift again. Combine suet, 
molasses, sugar, eggs and milk. Add fruits 
and nuts. Add flour and stir only enough to 
mix thoroughly. Turn into greased molds, 
filling them 24 full. Steam 2% hours. Serve 
with Foamy Sauce. Serves 15. 


FOAMY SAUCE 


\% cup butter 

1 cup confectioners sugar 

2 egg yolks 

Y cup brandy 

2 egg whites, stiffly beaten 
Work butter with spoon until creamy. Add 
sugar gradually and beat until light and 
fluffy. Add egg yolks, one at a time, and beat 
until well blended. Add brandy. Place over 
simmering water and cook until thickened, 
stirring constantly. Pour slowly over eag 
whites and blend gently but thoroughly. 
Serve immediately. 

All measurements are level. 


g S D WIGiy- 
YE © 

CYS” PLEASE SEND ME FREE BOOK ~O \\ 

LS) DESCRIBING USES OF BAKING SODA J 

Le ALSO A SET OF COLORED BIRD CARDS val 


/ (®) PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 
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| ALWAYS ASK FOR ARM & HAMMER OR COW BRAND BAKING SODA 
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delicious 


KRE-MEL 
DESSERT 


. provides a wholesome, nourishing 
and economical treat whenever served. 
Kre-Mel is sold in three different, 
tempting flavors:—Chocolate, Vanillin 
and Caramel. Besides the regular pack- 
age for the housewife (makes four 
ample pertions), Kre-Mel is also con- 
veniently packed for use in cafeterias, 
lunch rooms, cooking classes, etc. Your 
wholesale grocer will be glad to coop- 
erate with you in obtaining Kre-Mel in 
as large quantities as are needed. 


Kre-Mel is especially enjoyed by 
children. They never tire of its tasty 
goodness and it gives them essential 
nutritive elements in the form of Dex- 
trose, etc., which provide energy 
quickly to their bodies. 


fe 


The makers of Kre-Mel Dessert also manu- 

facture the following meritorious products: 

KARO SYRUP—for table use and for In- 
fant Feeding. 

MAZOLA SALAD and COOKING OIL— 


for delicious salad dressings and 
tender fried foods. 
ARGO, KINGSFORD’S or DURYEA’S 


CORN STARCH—for baking; also for 
sauces and gravies. 





CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


17 Battery Place New York City 
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Home Economics in 
Massachusetts 

(Continued from page 319) 

a course for professional students — 
college graduates—who had given a 
year or more to the study of household 
economics, and also provided a “ ‘Home 
Maker’s Course’ for those who desire 
to secure merely a practical knowledge 
of household affairs.’” 

In February 1902 an agreement with 
the School of Housekeeping was signed 
by Simmons College, whereby when the 
college was first opened in the fall of 
1902 the School of Housekeeping was 
transferred to that institution. This 
became the nucleus for the Department 
of Household Economics, now called 
the School of Household Science. There 
has always been a close affiliation main- 
tained between the Women’s Education 
and Industrial Union and Simmons Col- 
lege. The former has served as a 
center for practical observation and 
practice to the college students. 

Simmons College, The Fenway, Bos- 
ton, was incorporated in 1899 under 
provisions in the will of John Simmons, 
a Boston merchant. It was opened for 
classes in October 1902, “Mr. Simmons 
died in 1870. ‘His will provided that the 
greater part of his estate should be 
given to endow and establish an insti- 
tution in which ‘art, science and indus- 
try’ might be given as would ‘best en- 
able women to earn an independent 
livelihood.” By the terms of the will 
his property was to accumulate until 
the interest should provide an adequate 
building fund. This condition having 
been satisfied the institution was char- 
tered in 1899,”* 

The founder evidently intended to 
establish a college, for that name was 
bequeathed to the institution. The trus- 
tees of Mr. Simmon’s estate investi- 
gated carefully the various branches of 
art, science, and industry by means of 
which women were then supporting 
themselves, and which evidently met the 
demands of the times. They decided 
there were at least four lines of work 
in which the new college might be use- 
ful to women. The departments which 
they selected were household eco- 
nomics, secretarial work, horticulture 
and agriculture, and applied arts. 

In November 1903 Simmons College 
took over the Boston Cooking School, 
uniting it with the already established 
Department of Household Economics. 
The college, as the scope of vocations 
for women has increased, has enlarged 
the number of its departments to the 
nine technical schools which constitute 
its present make-up. 

This article would not be complete 





eenavioen Kitchen Magazine, Volume XVI, 


*Thid, May, 1902, page 68. 
5Opcit, page 67. 








without a brief survey of Massachusetts 
Agricultural College at Amherst. This 
school, a third Massachusetts college 
offering courses in household arts, is 
now known as Massachusetts State 
College. In addition to offering a course 
in homemaking, the college is head- 
quarters for the state extension service. 

The first reference to home economics 
at Amherst is found in the Journal 
of Home Economics for June, 1910. “At 
the second annual farmers’ meeting in 
February, Home Economics courses 
were offered by the college for the first 
time in its history. Among the speak- 
ers were Mrs. E. H. Richards, Miss 
Anna Barrows, Miss Isabel Bevier, and 
Miss Helen Louise Johnson. The 
courses were well attended and with 
the increasing interest now being 
widely manifested in the state in all 
forms of extension work should be pro- 
ductive of much benefit. 

“The summer school to be held from 
July 11 to August 12 includes three 
courses in domestic science, under the 
direction of Miss Harriet Rinaker of 
the University of Illinois.” 

In the Journal of Home Economics 
for October, 1910 it is reported that 
the innovation was very successful. 
“Three courses were offered, a four- 
week course of a more general nature 
in domestic science and Home Eco- 
nomics, and a two-week course in 
household science, given especially for 
the wives of clergymen attending the 
summer school.” 

In the college, at regular sessions, 
elective courses in-home economics 
were authorized in the spring of 1924. 
At that time several students trans- 
ferred their major to home economics 
so that the first group graduated with 
this major in 1926. Graduate work in 
home economics has now been au- 
thorized and 1934 sees one student 
availing herself of the opportunity. 

Increases in faculty have naturally 
followed the development in courses. A 
charmingly remodelled farmhouse fur- 
nishes a practice house for students in 
the home management course. 

There have been, then, in Massa- 
chusetts adventures in home economics 
education in at least the lines which 
have been discussed. These may or may 
not include all the activities of like na- 
ture. Increased access to source ma- 
terial may indicate others. 


September Listing Correction 

Please cut out this corrected listing and 
paste it over the incorrect one in your 
September issue. 


364. Kenwood Mills: 
Blanket Division. 
a. Progress chart of blanket con- 


struction, 25c. 
b. The All Wool Blanket and The 
Care of All Wool Blankets in 
the Home—a set of two booklets. Free. 
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“What! BANANAS 
in a MEAT LOAF?” 


Yes...and it’s a grand new flavor! 





BANANA MEAT LOAF 


Mix together 1 pound finely chopped raw beef, 1 table- 


spoon chopped onion, 2 teaspoons salt, 14 teaspoon 
pepper, 1 cup soft bread crumbs, and 24 cup banana 
= (2 bananas). Add 14 teaspoon dry mustard which 

as been moistened with a little water. Form mixture 
into a flat roll. Place in a greased baking pan. Put 2 
strips of bacon on top for basting. Bake in moder- 
ate oven (350° F.) about 1 hour. At the end of 40 
minutes, place 2 peeled firm bananas around loaf. Slice 
one banana crosswise and lay slices ontop. Baste bana- 
nas and sprinkle with salt. Continue baking for 20 mi- 
nutes, or until meat is done. Place under broiler 2 to 3 
minutes to brown bananas on top. When serving, 
slice loaf and place portion of banana on each serving. | 
Garnish with sprig of parsley and two half slices of 
lemon. Serves four. 


HERE’S nothing ordinary about this Meat Loaf. It | 

has a new, distinctive flavor that turns it into a real | 
company dish. It’s made by a brand-new method—the | 
banana pulp goes right in with the meat mixture. Easy | 
to do—thrifty too! 

The banana pulp takes the place of any other liquid. 
And you can make it with beef, veal, lamb, pork—any 
meat you happen to have. 

Test Banana Meat Loaf in your own kitchen. You'll 
find it a practical, unusual recipe to feature in your classes. 


| 


SEND FOR FREE, TESTED RECIPES 


P. He. K. II-34 
Fruit Dispatch Company, Home Economics Dept. | 
Pier 3, North River, New York City 


Please send Free Tested Recipes for Bananas. 
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Getting more fish 
into the diet 


‘__o family health and the food 
budget would both benefit if more 
fish were put into the diet. And more 
people would enjoy fish if it were sea- 
soned correctly. 


Our new cook book contains nearly 30 
recipes for serving fish, sea food and 
fish sauces. An invaluable aid in teach- 
ing students to prepare fish and sea 
food in tempting ways; to add fish to 
the diet, for better nutrition and 
economy. 


LET US SEND YOU FREE 


To home economics teachers we will gladly send our 
new recipe book, “Success in Seasoning,” with a full- 
size bottle of Lea & Perrins Sauce for classroom use. 
This book contains 180 recipes for meats, soups, salads, 
left-overs, entertaining. Just mail the coupon. 


LEA & PERRINS 
SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
Lea & Perrins, Inc.—Dept. 1311 
241 West St., New York 
Please send me, free: 
[1 Full-size bottle Lea & Perrins Sauce 
[] “Success in Seasoning,” containing 180 recipes 











6 YEARS OF 
REAL GROWTH 
FOR A 
HEALTHY BABY 


@ Six years ago the first samples of the 
Gerber products were offered to the medi- 
cal profession for examination. For six 
years there has been a steady improve- 
ment in Gerber equipment and methods, 
but no change in Gerber purpose. That 
purpose, as originally stated, was to make 
available to mothers everywhere specially 
prepared, unseasoned, strained vegetables 
for baby, of dependable uniformity and 
conserving to a high degree the natural 
vitamin and mineral salt values present in 
strictly garden-fresh products, grown and 
harvested under ideal conditions and pre- 
pared with equipment specially designed 
for its purpose. 


After these six years of healthy growth, 


we are as watchful as ever for opportuni- 
ties to make the Gerber products better. 
If you have any suggestions, or any 
questions, may we have the privilege of 
studying them? And may we send you 
any of our professional literature that 


4 & 
erber's 


9 Strained Foods for Baby 


Strained Tomatoes . . . Green Beans 


- « « Beets ... Vegetable Soup... 
Carrots . . . Prunes . . .. Spinach 
a Peas 4\%4-0z. cans. 
Strained Cereal . 10%-0z, cans, 





GERBER PRODUCTS COMPANY, PHE—11 
Fremont, Michigan 

(In Canada: Grown and 
Canada, Ltd., Windsor, 
Please send me 
Nutritive Value o 
Feeding.” 
Cereal. 


Packed by Fine Foods of 
Ontario) 


Reprint of the article, “The 
Strained Vegetables in Infant 
Sample can of Gerber’s Strained 


Name .... 
Address ie 
City and State . 
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Opportunities in Housing 
Study 


(Continued from page 322 


result of what they, as individuals and 
as a group, are willing to make them. 
Through the use of such conveniences 
as might easily be planned for in such 
a building project residents could per- 
form for themselves many personal 
services, thus increasing their own real 
income. 


» Experience indicates that it is highly 
desirable to keep cooperative housing 
units comparatively small, that is, in 
numbers not to exceed 12 or 16. 
Household retipes and methods of 
work can easily be adjusted in units 
of this size while larger groups necessitate 
institutional procedures and call for 
special training upon the part of the 
individuals. While the one-room apart- 
ment is a means of meeting the housing 
needs of the unattached person, its 
cost is frequently prohibitive. Groups 
of from 12 to 16 combine a variety of 
the advantages of both the small apart- 
ment and large institution. 


To provide for individual rooms and 
closets, no matter how small they 
must be, is essential. Communication 
between rooms might be planned under 
certain circumstances. In addition, it 
would seem worth while to anticipate 
a natural interest in occasional re- 
arrangements of furnishings within 
rooms and to allow as far as possible 
for it. With individual bedrooms, privacy 
is provided and useful pride can be stimu- 
lated in personal care the rooms. 
With limited membership in individual 
houses, acquaintances are quickly made 
and the social life of the unit more 
readily comprehended by newcomers. If 
more than one unit is provided in any 
one civic housing project, cooperation be- 
tween the several units might be ar- 
ranged through activities such as food 
purchases and inter-house recreations. If 
cooperative units are a part of large 
housing projects where space is arranged 
for dancing, indoor roller skating or other 
group activities, some arrangements 
should be made for the regular or oc- 
casional use of these spaces by those 
occupying the cooperative unit. 


of 


A variety of plans can be worked out 
for the management of any single 
housing unit. A point deserving em- 
phasis is that the management should 
possess as many of the qualities of 
stability as possible since one of the 
functions of such a section in a hous- 
ing scheme is to provide for a group 
among whom some movement must be 
anticipated. Building maintenance 
might rather naturally fall under the 
plan provided for the building as a 
whole, and the headship of the house 


might be arranged for in the person of 
a socially-minded woman having the 
combination of training and experience 
which would fit her for this responsi- 
bility. Some home economics training 
is highly desirable, if not essential, and 
it should be broadened to include 
specific training for house and home 
management. In England women estate 
managers have won an enviable repu- 
tation. 

With the shortening of hours in in- 
dustry, such a unit has no end of pos- 
sibilities for the enrichment of the lives 
of employees. For professionally 
trained women whose daily schedule is 
not too heavy and whose major in- 
terests are social, there are interesting 
opportunities. Nor are cooperative 
units and their possibilities necessarily 
confined to women. Men students have 
a vast number of successes in group 
living to their credit, from which 
much might be learned for the general 
social good. The essential point is that 
experience exists which can be used to 
the advantage of more persons. The 
time is at hand to test out other 
adaptations of the cooperative unit, 
which in this case would be designed 
to meet the specific requirements of 
employed groups, either women or men 
as the case indicates. 


Planning for Tomorrow 

(Continued from page 317) 
tional training our second purpose may 
be served by courses in personal ad- 
justment, by counseling from trained 
persons with sociological, psychological 
and even psychiatric training, and by 
enriching technical curricula with sub- 
jects to broaden and enrich the in- 
dividual’s cultural background, even if 
in so doing the time of training must 
be increased. 

As an example let us look at the 
future needs in one occupation,—the 
high school home economics teacher. 
The need is already apparent for in- 
dividuals who are adaptable, open- 
minded, interested in people as individ- 
uals and in their social welfare and able 
to get along with people, as is the need 
for training in several subjects outside 
the field of home economics. The home 
economics teacher of the future will 
need the subject matter which will en- 
able her to teach courses for boys as 
well as girls in high school to help 
them become more effective members 
of desirable homes. A rapid increase 
in the number of classes for boys can 
be predicted for the future. She will 
also need to be ready to teach courses 
which will help these boys and girls 
fit into their social enrivonment and 
maintain their health. In _ smaller 
towns where no special teacher of adult 
classes can be employed she will need 
to be able to lead groups of men and 
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Two 
Valuable 
Books 

| For 

Your 
Classroom 
Library 





Meal Planning and Table Service 
By N. Beth Bailey, M.S. 


This book restricts its field to the planning and serving of 
meais in the typical American home—the no-servant home. It is 
definite in its suggestions, yet it continually stimulates 
originality and good taste. 


Contents by Chapters 


The Art of Entertaining and Being Entertained 
The Choice of Equipment for the Dining Room 
The Rules of Table Service 

Principles of Menu Planning 

Menus and Service for Special Occasions 

How to Serve Food Attractively 


AVPwWN= 


Price $1.60 


Candy and Candy Making 
By Mary B. Bookmeyer, A.B. 


Nothing is left to chance in this book. In a remarkable de- 
gree it applies the best science knowledge to the art of candy- 
making. 


Chapter Headings 


Equipment for Candy-Making—Principles of Sugar Cookery— 
Function of the Various Ingredients Used in Candy-Making— 
The Effect of Hard Water in Candy-Making—Hard Candy— 
Butterscotch—Taffies—Caramels—Divinity and Nougats—Fudge 
Cream Candies—Fondant—Chocolate Dipping—Gelatine Candy 
—Glaced Confectionery—Crystallized Candy and Nuts—Candied 
Violets, Rose Petals, and Mint Leaves—Salted Nuts and Fruit 


Candy—Marzipan Candy. 
Includes 200 tested recipes. Price, $2.00 


The Manual Arts Press 
Peoria, Illinois 


Please send me the books checked below: 
Li Meal Planning and Table Service—Bailey 
[| Candy and Candy-Making—Bookmeyer 


Ewcweee 1 ...2.5...% in payment, or 
1 will remit immediately on receipt of the books. 


IR ere Poa Se atirors Ee aw new ain coms dead sais 
EM isk. cca Vird. oo Nese PEER RIT e OOS Cem ee ak sie 


RS Sioa hee hoehats cg cigh avdee aiid a gi ski ed ith iaaalala ce 
P.H.E. 11 
Check here for special circulars: 


(0 Home Economics Catalog O Art Crafts Circular 














Many uses for this 
delicious high-caloric 


food-drink.... 


O THE convalescent—to the expectant or nursing 

mother—to the active, growing child—Cocomalt 

is a delicious change from the monotony of milk. 

When vitality is at low ebb and appetite lacking— 
Cocomalt is a valuable adjunct to the diet. 

It is easily digested, quickly assimilated, high in 
caloric value. It provides extra proteins, carbohydrates 
and mineral nutrients, especially calcium and phos- 
phorus — plus Vitamin D for proper utilization of 
these essential minerals. 


Cocomalt is composed of sucrose, skim milk, se- 
lected cocoa, barley malt extract, flavoring and added 
Vitamin D. Prepared as directed, it adds 70% more 
food energy to a cup or glass of milk. 

Cocomalt comes in powder form only, easy to mix 
with milk—delicious HOT or 
COLD. At grocery and good 
drug stores in %-lb. and 1-Ib. 


air-tight cans. Also in 
5-Ib. cans for hospital 
use, at a special price. 








R. B. Davis Co., 
Dept. 29-M, Hoboken, N. J 








of Cocomalt without charge. 
TRIAL CAN FREE 
We will be glad to send 
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you a trial-size can of de- FOUN sicaviscuaatsononiadads 
licious Cocomalt free. Just 
mail this coupon with your 
name and address. Address. 
City State 





Please send me a trial-size can 











orgotten Gohes 


One trip to the washtub and the 
smart little cotton frock she made so 
carefully has shrunk inches too small. 
Next time tell her to buy cotton fab- 
rics that are Sanforized-shrunk .. . 
completely shrunk by the new scien- 
tific shrinkage process for cottons 
and linens. They will not shrink out 
of fit. 


Send for swatches and manual of 
Sanforized-shrunk. 


e 
Sanp wed Shrunk 
40 WORTH STREET \% NEW YORK CiTy 


SEWING ROOM 
SUPPLIES 


Pinking Machines 
Threads Needles 


Dress Forms and Skirt Gauges 
Pins and Many 
Other Items 






















$5, :50 


Complete 
with “<8 . ist 
Caster Send for Circular and Price Lis 

300 W. Adams St. Chicago, Ill. 


BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO. 





Enrolling for Service 








PRACTICAL DRESS DESIGN 


A Laboratory Manual 
in Fitting and Free-hand Pattern Making 
Price $3.00 


by Mabel D. Erwin 

Professor of Clothing and Textiles 

Texas Technological College 
Lubbock 


Texas 





adalat AP Ae eT TAT 
Teach your to prevent Jaunary 
losses and misuse sf clothing and _ linen. 
Mark everything with CASH’S NAMES— 
recommended by schools—used everywhere, Quickly 
attached with thread or Cash's NO-SO Cement. 
Order from your dealer or us. Trial Offer: 
Send 15c for 1 dozen of your ‘wn first 
name and sample tube of NO-SO Cement. 


CASH S 174 Chestnut St., S. Norwalk, Conn., o 
6215 S. Gramercy PI., Les Anaeles. Ca' 


CASHS} 3 doz $180 6 doz.£2. NO-S0} 25¢ 
"250 


NAMES) 9 Reg 3. Cement) a tus 
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| active, flexible personality. 
| goals for the future of America certain- 





women to meet everyday problems as 
homemakers. Early training cannot 
prepare adults to meet all their prob- 
lems as adult homemakers and the 
signs point toward a future in which 
adult classes will be part of the regular 
public school service. Here men and 
women can come and receive instruc- 
tion to help them meet new problems 
and keep up with the ever increasing 
funds of information in various lines. 
This means the home _ economics 
teacher must be able to help them with 
problems of better buying and financ- 
ing, of child training, of food selection 
and health, of getting along together 
as family members in the face of con- 
stantly changing social and economic 
conditions such as we are going to con- 
tinue to have for many years to come. 
She will probably need to teach much 
less of the household skills except as 
they may contribute to interesting use 
of leisure, but she may need to teach 
more for understanding of the use of 
prepared foods, ready-made clothing 
and labor-saving devices. She will need 
to be able to teach handicrafts, art in 
the home and other similar subjects 
which furnish the basis of interesting 
vocational and leisure time occupation. 
Let us return now to our second 
stream of purpose, that of assisting in 
the development of boys and girls, men 
and women as _ individuals, to their 
optimum in health, social and economic 
living and personality. Where are we 
going along this stream? Among the 
ten objectives set up by the committee 
on Social-Economic Goals for America 
of the National Education Association 
are the following: (1) hereditary 
strength, (2) physical security, (3) an 
To these 


ly home economics can contribute by 
continuing to assist with health and 
nutrition programs through the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, by furnish- 
ing information and offering organized 


| classwork to the end that we build up 


the physical health of individuals. We 
must plan to work more closely with 
all the social agencies now set up and 
to be organized in the future. We must 
expand and improve our_ personal 
regimen courses in Junior and Senior 


high school, especially in the Junior 
high school, to help boys and_ girls 
with their personal health, clothing, 


Planning for to- 
seem to in- 


and social problems. 
morrow here would also 
clude a program of beginning at the 
source by having home _ economics 
workers develop to the optimum their 


| own health, personality, and social and 
| economic living since example is such 


a powerful teacher. 

And now we come to our third pur- 
pose, that one which to many of us 
seems to be our main channel, the pur- 
pose of training every boy and man, 


girl and woman to be a better member 
of a better home,—-our true homemak- 
ing education. If the family of the 
future is to be held together mainly by 
affection, as some of our sociologists 
predict, what has home economics to 
contribute to this kind of family life? 
If the home of the future is going to 
be one in which a higher standard of 
living will maintain, accompanied by a 
greater number of mechanical and 
labor-saving devices and a smaller and 
smaller amount of production, as our 
economists suggest, what will home 
economics contribute to these homes? 

Continued study of and more wide 
spread instruction in the techniques of 
child development and living together 
as family members seems to be indi- 
cated for a family to be held together 
more and more by affection alone. 
If the second asstimption is true, then 
the training in skills of cooking, sew- 
ing, house care and laundry should te 
reduced to a minor place, perhaps even 
to the point where they become avoca- 
tional pursuits. More emphasis should 
be placed on understanding the science 
back of proper, safe and satisfactory 
use of mechanical and electrical devices 
for the home and more guides should be 
given to the purchase of satisfactory 
devices of such types. Much more 
emphasis should be placed from junior 
high school through college and adult 
classes on how to select and buy food, 
clothing, household furnishings from the 
economic and art standpoint as we be- 
come more and more a nation of con- 
sumers. We must be ready to help 
people enjoy this predicted higher 
standard of living by helping them to 
appreciate art in the home and make 
their homes more beautiful and satis- 
fying. We must be ready to give all 
the help we can toward helping people 
to live together more happily. 


Home Economics in France 
(Continued from page 324) 
that is why I have to replace them so 
often,” explained Mlle. Gaullet. As this 
lady is so obviously much more anxious 
to make home-makers than teachers, she 
rejoices whenever it occurs. 

A private school for teaching home 
economics is the Ecole de Haut En- 
seignement Ménager, 2 Rue Clothilde, 
Paris, founded in 1930 under the aegis 
of the Ligue de l’Organisation Ménagére. 
The League dates from 1925 and its ob- 
ject is to encourage the better organiza- 
tion and execution of housework by ra- 
tionalization and by teaching. The League 
is open to all women and has branches in 
Charleville, Grenoble, Orléans, Lyon, 
Villeurbanne, Besancon and Epernay. 
Members are expected to attend lectures 
and demonstrations with visits to show- 
rooms and exhibitions. All members re- 
ceive the fortnightly journal of the 
League called La Maison Heureuse. 
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Here’s a new kind of pie—made a 
new way—and with a delightful new 


gingersnap pie crust. It’s a real dis- 
covery—and it’s made with Knox— 
the plain gelatine that is forever con- 
tributing some novel and wholesome 
way of bringing new attractiveness to 
the table. Knox has so many good 
uses in the classroom and in the home 
because it is plain gelatine—free from 
factory-flavoring, coloring and sugar. 
A package makes 4 different dishes, 
6 servings each. All grocers sell it. 


PUMPKIN CHIFFON PIE 


(One 9 inch pie—uses only %4 package) 
1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 

% cup cold water Y% teaspoonful nutmeg 
1% cups canned 4% teaspoonful cinnamon 

pumpkin % teaspoonful salt 
%4 cup milk 1 cup sugar 
Y% teaspoonful ginger 3 eggs 
To slightly beaten egg yolks add one-half 
cup sugar, pumpkin, milk, salt and spices. 
Cook until thick in double boiler. Pour 
cold water in bowl and sprinkle gelatine 
on top of water. Add to hot pumpkin 
mixture, mix thoroughly and cool. When 
it begins to thicken, add remaining sugar 
and fold in stiffly beaten egg whites. Pour 
into previously baked pie shell. Chill in 
refrigerator or cold place. Pie may be 
garnished with whipped cream just before 
serving. This is delicious served in a 
gingersnap crust made as follows: 


GINGERSNAP PIE CRUST 


1% cups gingersnap crumbs 
% cup powdered sugar % cup butter, scant 
Crush gingersnaps and mix with butter and sugar. 
Pat mixture firmly into pie pan. Place pie pan 
in refrigerator or cold place. Allow to stand for 
several hours, then fill with the above pie filling 
and chill. 


NOTE: Home 





Economics teachers may have 


enough Knox Gelatine and literature for use in 
their classes if they will write on school sta- 
tionery, 
wanted. 


stating quantity needed and when 








' Knox GELATINE 

: 114 Knox Ave., Feenoun. \ i 

1 Please send me FREE Mrs. Knox’s ' 
* new book, “Desserts, Salads, Candies <== 3} 
! and Frozen Dishes”, also ‘Food ; 
1 Economy”. A valuable aid to sav- ' 
t ing food and money 4 
' ’ 
p Name .....cecececccceccccccccccccccecs i 
GU. os Sv ow hie a wae son 0.5.40.08 62% 00:0 e0> 

§ GH sewesevaeswesevss ve. WAG, ccs cteees 1 
le ma nortaasnacnnsasaceseseseasece - 
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| Mademoiselle Paulette Bernége, who has 
| many books on house management to her 











| 


credit, is president of the League and 
the school, and gives lectures in both, 
The school is open for two hours daily 
from November to June and fees are 800 
French francs (say twenty dollars) for 
the course. Theory plays a larger part 
than practice, the latter including just 
the usual four subjects, cooking, house- 
work, dressmaking and millinery, where- 
as the former covers a wide range, in- 
cluding child psychology, physics, house- 
hold chemistry and food values, law and 
medicine, besides a great deal of instruc- 
tion regarding household machinery. 
Pupils of this school must be not less 
than 16 years of age and have had a good 
education. After training they often get 
posts as demonstrators for firms selling 
household appliances or they may set up 
in business on their own. It is, however, 
made clear that the school is not merely 
a training ground for a job, it is also in- 
tended to educate wives and mothers. 


Tentative Program for Home 
Economics Section A.V.A. 
Pittsburgh, December 6 to 8, 1934 
Thursday, December 6, 1934 

9:30 to 12:00 
Business Meeting of Section, 
Amery Presiding 
2:00 to 4:00 
Problems of Youth in the Modern Com- 
munity 
Program: 
The Causes of Problems of Youth as 
Found by a Judge 
Proposed Solutions Problems 
Youth Through a National Program 
of Education; 
A Teacher Training Program to Meet 
Problems of Youth 
6:00 to 8:00 
Four Dinner Round Table 
Friday, December 7 


Elizabeth 


of of 


Discussions 


Topics— ae 
What are next steps in measuring re- 
sults of instruction? 


How to provide for development of | 
managerial ability on the secondary 
level. 


What are successful cooperative pro- 
grams with the E.R.A.? 
What are effective techniques for local 
supervision? 
Saturday, December 8, 1934 
9:00 to 12:00 
Topic: 
Training in Money Management as 
an Essential Part of the Vocational 
Education Program. 
Program: 
Significiance Consumer 
Economic Adjustment; 
How to Train in Money Manage- 
ment in the All-day Home Economics 
Program. 
How to Help Homemakers Meet 
Their Buying Problems Discussion. 


of in our 














Typical Indian Coffee Picker, Mexico 


Take Your 
Class Through 


Coffeeland 


Hi It’s a fascinating trip, full of folk- 
lore and interesting fact. It takes 
you through all of the coffee grow- 
ing countries of North America. 
Your classes will thoroughly enjoy 
it. 

Best of all, this trip can be taken 
while sitting in your own classroom, 
for it is contained in a newly pre- 
pared booklet, highly illustrated 
with pictures and maps, which will 
be sent to you free upon request. 
Se eo eee 


[1] The Coffee Growing Countries of 
North America— Illustrated booklet 
written as a trip through these coun- 
tries. (Enough copies for classroom 
reference use.) 


O Story of Coffee (revised )—Illustrated 
booklet telling history, growing and 
preparation for market. (Enough 
copies for classroom reference use.) 

(1) Coffee Exhibit. Samples of coffee 


from berries to roasted bean; com- 
pact, easy to store. (One toa teacher.) 


The other coffee ma- 
terial described above 
is also for your class- an 
room use and is alsojag\S\a:i(@.\. mp 
free. MEDICAL 
Just fill in the cou- ASSN. 
pon and check the ma- Comnpisice. 
terial you wish sent to JZ 


you. 
eam nea ee RE EEE Se ee Se 








Name 
Nae OF GCROON occ ccioccdisvicesavvevncs 
Subject 
TOP FOE cacicccredsrcecsiccenvs 
Ce ee EPC TTC CUUE TE CEE TT E-1 


OOOH EEE EHO EEE ES 


Bureau of Coffee Information 
230 Park Ave., New York City 
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Publicising Home Economics 


(Continued from page 327) Statement of the ownership, management, 
FO be YOU R T U R K EY . circulation, etc., required by the Act of Con- 
challenge to enroll in Home Management. gress of March 3, 1933, of Practical Home 
, nS B Economics, published monthly at East Strouds- 
On page four appears the Interior Dec- burg, Pa., for October 1, 1934. 
orator’s barrel, partly cut away to show State of New York bee 
its contents. With some reference to County of New York §*%* 
Janet Gaynor and Lilyan Tashman the Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
student is intrigued to enroll for a course a and rg SS daly 
planned to aid in furnishing and beauti- sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
. he is the Business Manager of Practical Home 
fying the home. | | Economics, and ha -, ae is, to the 
ej : stents best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
On tine five = clever illustration of ment of the ownership, management (and if a 
the fabrics in a fashion parade. Twelve daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the 
fit ene . : d aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
or fifteen vocations are pointed out as | | above caption, required by the Act of August 
possible end products of the course in | cbt Gian ccthind ox the carcéte 04 tate 
Textiles and Costume Design. form, to wit: — 
On page six there is “Food for 1. That the names and — ghd 
» “a i i i publisher, editor, managing editor and_busi- 
Thought, as the title for introducing the ness manager are: Publisher, The Lakeside 
food courses. Clever illustrations, Ro- Publishing Co., 468 Fourth Ave., New, York 
° ° " sty: di A : yg x 8 . t 
mance in a Cookie Jar, Two Sad Little rn Nee "You Cha: aueles Editor, 


iski 1 of = Jessie A. Knox, 468 Fourth Ave., New York 
Biskits, and This Meal Is Gosh-Awful, tis; Gictane Mancger, 3 TS Rey, 408 


add interest to the page, while such ques- Fourth Ave., New York City. 

P ; ; ; : 

tions as “Can you pee sete Emily ot 2. That the owners alg i 

unable to prepare a delightful luncheon? lishing Co., 468 Fourth Ave., New York City; 

oe ores . 8 a J. T. Emery, 468 Fourth Ave., New York 

Do you make white sauce that tastes like City; Karl M. Mann, 468, Fourth Ave. New 
” ? , 7 m4 York City; Caroline M. Dexter, 468 Fourt 

wall paper paste? Can you plan party re Ave. Hew York City. 

freshments for a song?” are calculated 


. ° - 3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
to stir students up to the point of at least and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 























; > en 
WeRng to know what it’s all about. mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
The food courses are presented as fine are none, so state.) None. 
: background for many vocations, such as _4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
Does Better Cooking tea room manager, dietitian, house | | siving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
Why? Because it’s “homogenized.” The mother, cafeteria manager, housekeeper. the list of stockholders and security holders 
butter-fat in Carnation Milk is refined into ; : - A . as they appear upon the books of the company 
tiniest particles and evenly shared by every On page seven, a carrot is getting its but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
drop. That is why Carnation improves tex- oat security holder appears upon the books of 
ture and consistency; adds richness and beauty treatment inside the band of a the company as trustee or in any other 
flavor. Better for all cooking. mechanical massager. The headline is, fiduciary relation, ithe name of the person or 
’ i ' trustee is acting 
CARNATION MILK __ |‘Artexrox, Evervoony.” “Why not | | formation for gine, su 
. ° is given; also that the said two paragra phs 
“From Contented Cows” know how to select foods for optimum contain statements embracing affant’s full 
; . knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
health and a_ vigorous life—and at and ae em —— Figures stockholders _ 
. : : ” : security holders who do not appear upon the 
Se nd for our new the same time enjoy eating ? Thus Die- books of the company as trustees hold stock 
tetics is boosted for personal use, and and securities in a capacity other than that of 
. . . a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
rer eee vocations are pointed out in the field. reason to believe that any other person, asso- 
t ah : ciation, or corporation has any interest direct 
ancy alanine The home economics teachers found or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
that it paid to advertise, not only because securities than as so stated by him. 
Home Economics Department, of its effect on the enrollment of students J. T. EMERY. 
KELLOGG COMPANY in their classes, but also to convey to Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th 
Battle Creek Michigan | other members of the factulty, the prime Se ce 
importance of home economics. The (Seal) Steisias MUI Gecoton Coane 
Writing, Interpreting and teachers who worked out this clever cam- | | Cert, fled in N. ¥. Co. 695, Reg. No. 5-F-448. 
Bide: . paign are Miss Lillian Reid and Miss oN 2 
Evaluating Recipes F Queens Co. Clerk’s No. 3021, Reg. No. 7372. 
Ruby Stahlford of the San Bernardino, (My commission expires March 30, 1935.) 








By Essie L. Elliott California, high school. 








Reprint from our June, 1934, issue. In large 
loose-leaf notebook size sheets. 


Single copy, 5c—10 or more, 3c each. 








Practical Home Economics 


468 Fourth Avenue New York City No Paring, 











No Coring, 
POM TONGS.... 


: ——— No Waste. 
For cooking, serving, canning, 
Sadia casas’ talline DILVER FOOD PRESS 


of all hot and cold foods. SAVES ITS COST IN A SHORT TIME 


Set of three sizes, attractively 


Removes skins, seeds, cores from a bushel of apples or pears, tomatoes, grapes or pitted 


boxed with Christmas card, fruit, in ten or twelve minutes. Gets all food value—juice, mineral salts, vitamins, rich 
$1.00, or 6 inch tong, Z5c. coloring and natural sugar—with the pulp. One-fourth the waste of other methods. 

Tong especial! vied tor For mashing potatoes, making soups, creaming vegetables, smoothing gravies, invalid 
ook; ei pe feeding. Quickly clamped to table. A child can opérate it. Easily cleaned. Perfect pre- 
cooking classes, 10c. paring of fruit sauces, jellies, butters, juices, catsups, etc., in quantities. Endorsed by 


culinary experts, dietitians, physicians, institutes. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Mailed prepaid for $5.50 anywhere in U. S. 
Dept. PHE THE McDOWELL MFG. CO. Millvale, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Send remittance with order to 


POM ..610 PARK AVE.,.. NEW YORK CITY 
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A Simple Accounting System 
(Continued from page 332) 


chine total of cancelled checks on second last check 
stub of current month. (c) Check cancelled checks in 
upper right hand corner and check stubs of above 
checks on double line near amount to indicate can- 
celled checks. USE RED pencil. Prove cancelled 
checks listed on bank statement by adding machine 
total. Include U. S. Revenue Tax and substract from 
deposits plus previous balance. 

6. (a) Cafeteria Director prepares Food Inventory List on 
closing day of month. Commercial Director prepares 
Inventories, Accruals, and Reserves Sheet on first of 
new month. Also rechecks food inventory and equip- 
ment inventory sheets on accuracy. Cafeteria Director 
takes actual Equipment Inventory December 31, March 
31, and in June. 

(b) Preparation of list of inventories, accruals and re- 
serves, per Schedule 2. See list in front of journal. 

(c) Prepare a Working Sheet (10 Column.) (Use 3H or 
4H Venus Pencil, if necessary). 

7. (a) Record Adjusting Entries in the general journal for 
the purchases, inventories, accruals, and reserves, and 
post these entries. 

(b) Make adjusting journal entry to record total Pur- 
chases controlled through total of first and second col- 
umns of Cash Payment Journal. 

(c) For Purchases not controlled see following sheet. List 
Expense Items charged off each on a separate line in 
the Expense Account in the General Ledger. 
IMPORTANT: In case deferred inventory like (1) 
Soap (2) Napkins (3) Washing Powder (4) Cleanser 
(5) Matches (6) Super Suds (7) Office Supplies (8) 


Ice Coupons does not appear on inventories, Accrual 


(d 


wa 





10. 


and Reserves Sheet, but still open in the General 
Ledger BE SURE tto close out this particular Gen- 
eral Ledger deferred account. For every purchases 
returns and allowances two entries should be made 
per models on pages following. 

Record all statements and trial balances on separate 
journal sheets found in Cafeteria Journal. (a) Prepa- 
ration of Adjusted Trial Balance after adjusting en- 
tries have been posted. 

Preparation of Statement of Assets and Liabilities. 
Exhibit B. (a) Fixed Asset. Schedule 3. Make sure 
that the total of the Fixed Assets Schedule equals 
that of the Fixed Assets of the Balance Sheet. 
Preparation of Statement of Profit and Loss. Exhibit 
C. (a) Use actual Purchase figures where the P. & L. 
statement reads Add Purchases. (b) Statement of 
Expenses. Shedule 4. Arrange alphabetically. 
Preparation of Statement of Receipts and Disburse- 
ments from cash book. Exhibit A. Arrange alphabet- 
ically. (a) Receipts and Disbursements, Accounts Pay- 
able Proof. Schedule 1. Use actual A, B, C, (Accounts 
Payable) figures. List Alphabetically. 

Recording and posting of Closing Entries. 
Post-Closing Trial Balance. Exhibit E. All statements 
must be accompanied by adding machine totals. 
Transfer all paid invoices and monthly statements to 
PAID file, leaving UNPAID file clear for the new 
months bills. 


P.S. WHAT TO DO AND WHEN To Do IT: 


~ 
A 


Monday 2-3, Tuesday 4-5, Wednesday 7-8, Thursday 
9-10-11-12-13. 


(b) When finished—inspect original books of entry and 


ledgers for neatness and accuracy of details. 


(c) Friday check all accounting statements and books with 


commercial director for final approval. 

















They're yours for the asking 
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The 13 booklets illustrated above make up “The Manual of Cookery” 
—a complete course in the fundamentals of cooking, written in a 
style suitable for classroom use. 

Return of the coupon will bring to any Home Economics teacher 
a free set of these 13 booklets. We'll be glad also to furnish you 
with an order blank on which you may request a sufficient number 
of these booklets for each member of your Cookery classes. No 
cost er obligation. 























THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. 
Home Economics Dept. P-1134, 


Ivorydale, Ohio. 
Please send me a free set of the 13 Manual of Cookery 


booklets. 


Gn oa Ue Gu iad edseaabcds Kea cuvevashietaxdacwerete 
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EDUCATIONAL HELPS 


This material is of value for your classroom work 





A SERIES OF LESSON PLANS 


Valuable to both teachers and students. 
Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course and Lesson Plans. Learn 
about baking and from Davis Baking 
Powder, what a good baking powder 


really is. 


Home Economics Department 


R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 


38 Jackson Street Hoboken, N. J. 


SUNKIST FOOD BULLETINS 


A series of six lesson leaflets furnished 
in quantity for class distribution to 
home economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 
Two diet booklets, “Fruits That Help 
Keep the Body Vigorous,” and ‘‘World’s 
New Dental Story,” will also be sent. 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C, 
Los Angeles California 





MOTHERCRAFT COURSE OF 
STUDY 


A comprehensive course for anyone de- 
siring intimate knowledge of mothers, 
mother problems, and babies. $3.50 


Demonstration Outfits 
Garments for demonstrating dressing 


baby without pins and buttons or the 
Toddler in Self-Help Undies. $2.50 


Teaching Booklets 
Baby’s Outfit —Birth to Two Years. 
The Toddler—Two to Six Years. 
Authoritative booklets on child care. 
Single copies free. 
EARNSHAW KNITTING COMPANY 
Newton, Massachusetts 





HEIGHT AND WEIGHT 
CHARTS 


An approved chart for boys and girls 
showing weights for different ages and 
heights. 


A copy should be in every child’s 
hands to show them the importance 
of proper nutrition. 


Price, 5 cents a copy. In lots of 10 
or more, 2 cents each. 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


468 Fourth Ave. New York 











THIS LABEL 


IS HELPING US BATTLE CANCER 


WE are waging intensive war against 
cancer. To carry on this great fight we 
depend on public contributions. 


YOU can help this worthy cause: 
(1) by buying the committee’s labels— 
and (2) by using them—and so not only 
contribute funds to carry on our work, 
but also make it known to others. 
Twenty labels to a package, price $1.00. 


For free information write 


NEW YORK CITY CANCER COMMITTEE 


AMERICAN SOCIETY 
FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER 


150 East 83d Street, New York 


Residents outside New York, write to American 
Society for the Control of Cancer, New York. 


























E. PRITCHARD 


Packer and Manufacturer of the Finest 


“EDDYS” 


BRAND 


Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves, 
Plum Pudding, Sauces, 
Table Delicacies 


and 


PRIDE OF THE FARM 
TOMATO CATSUP 


331 Spring Street, New York City 


Bridgeton New Jersey 




















IN AT ONCE 


Every Home Economics Educator on our “live list” 
has received an enrollment blank for the season 1934- 
35. If you have neglected to send yours in by now, 
attend to it at once so as to be sure to receive the 


ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL 


that will be sent without cost, consisting of Educa- 
tional Samples, Charts and instructive literature, re- 
garding high grade, usable products as well as our 
monthly publication the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


published to assist Home Economics Educators. 


If you have failed to receive an enrollment blank, 
or have mislaid the one we sent you, write us and we 
will send one at once. 


HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
FREEPORT NEW YORK 
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